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PREFACE 

The world, to-day, is at the cross-roads of economic ideas 
and political ideologies. In India also, all resources are being 
geared up to raise the country from economic backwardness 
and place it on the road to progress and prosperity. At such a 
time, it may be profitable to analyse the economic concepts and 
conditions of ancient India as reflected in the Vedas, the Smritis 
the Epics and other literature of the times. 

In the Western interpretation of History of Economic 
Thought, there is practically no recognition of the contri¬ 
bution made by the ancient Indian economic thinkers. Even 
after centuries of scholarship, Kautalya remains most often 
misunderstood by the Western scholars. This lack of under¬ 
standing may be partly due to the fact that several significant 
principles of Political Economy are mixed up with teachings 
on morals and religion and hidden in the haze of legends and 
myths and partly due to the difficulty of language. It is grati¬ 
fying to note that the Indology Committee, under the chair¬ 
manship of Prof. Huraayun Kabir, Union Minister for Scienti¬ 
fic Research and Cultural Affairs, has accepted in principle 
the idea of setting up a Central Institute of Indology to co¬ 
ordinate and promote research work in its various fields. In 
this connection, the Committee’s decision to publish a new 
critical edition of Kautalya’s Arthashastra, in view of its great 
cultural and historical value, with extracts from different com¬ 
mentaries, both ancient and modern, is most welcome. 

A scientific analysis of economic concepts propounded 
by the great thinkers of the Vedas, the Smritis, the Epics and 
Kautalya’s Arthashastra may enable us to critically examine 
the modern theories of Political Economy and pave the way 
for the determination of proper economic policies for the future. 
In this book, an attempt has been made to present, as far as 
possible, a complete and co-ordinated picture of the social, 
political and economic life in ancient India and to discuss the 
fundamental principles guiding the conduct of princes and 
people during those days in different walks of life. The aim 
of such an analysis is not merely to believe blindly or to live 
completely on the intellectual leavings of the past thinkers, but 
to adjust, amend and apply them in the new set-up of the 
country and thus to bring about a broad synthesis between the 
old and the new. 

The whole work has been divided into fifteen chapters, 
comprising a study of different topics and covering almost all 
the important sectors of National Economy. The introductory 
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chapter deals with the general nature of the subject, India’s rich 
heritage, the division of the whole field of human knowledge in 
ancient India into four categories and the place of‘Varta’ in such 
a set-up. In the second chapter, structure of society and social 
standards have been discussed, wherein the application of Vatna- 
Ashram principle and the concept of ‘sarvodaya’ for maximi¬ 
sing social good find a prominent place. 

In the third chapter, ligitt has been thrown on the de¬ 
mocratic set-up, an ideal government with special reference to 
the concept of a welfare state in ancient times. It gives a good 
idea of the role of the state in different periods of economic his¬ 
tory at home and abroad. 

Agriculture and Land Policy together with cattle wealth and 
dairying, the bulwark of India’s National Economy since times 
immemorial, have been discussed with their exhaustive details 
in chapters four and five, while chapter six deals with the ancient 
arts and crafts together with their technical knowledge and effi¬ 
ciency. 

Labour Problems, in their various aspects, ha^e been dealt 
with in chapter eight. 

The concept of wealth, both ancient and modern, together 
with its methods of accumulation and distribution as well as an 
idea of fair distribution have been dealt with exhaustively in 
chapter ten. 

Systems of coinage and currency, principles of banking and 
control of credit have given their proper place in chapter ele¬ 
ven, while the importance of sound finances and the multiplicity 
of taxes, even in ancient times in India, have been brought to 
light in chapter eleven. This chapter gives an idea of different 
methods of raising emergency finance in times of national cala¬ 
mity and is a true index of the different canons of taxation 
pointed out by the ancient thinkers of India. The chapter also 
deals with the problem of Financial Administration in ancient 
India and the methods discussed by Kautalya have an impor¬ 
tance of their own for the national exchequer. 

Efforts have been made to do justice to the problem of war 
economy and restoration of peace in a conquered country as 
discussed in chapter thirteen, while the modern concept of 
planning has not been left untouched in the next chapter. 
Planning of cities and villages, lioth ancient and modern, have 
been discussed in a comparative way in the fourteenth chapter. 

The last chapter furnishes a summary of the different topics 
discussed and gives a glimpse of the social, political and econo¬ 
mic life in ancient India. 
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The subject-matter of this study was first suggested to me 
for the Ph. D. degree of the Agra University Ity my respected 
teacher Col. K. P. Bhatnagar, Vice-Chancellor, Agra University, 
who kindly encouraged me in the project and for Vi hich 1 feel 
highly grateful to him. Dr. M. P. Mathur M. A., Ph. D. Prin¬ 
cipal M. B. College, Udaipur and formerly 1 lead of the Depart¬ 
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•supervisor for the Ph. D. degree. I am grateful to him for the 
useful guidance and suggestions. 1 am also gratelul to Dr. Af. R. 
Sharma, M. A., D. Litt., Head of the Hindi Department, D. A. V. 
College, Kanpur who, with his profound knowledge of Vedic 
Literature and other Sanskrit texts, has gi\’en me many valuable 
suggestions. 1 have had the privilege of discussing with him a 
number of problems connected with my work. 

It would be too much for me to claim complete originality 
and perfection in a work of this kind and T must acknowledge 
my deep debt of gratitude to several eminent authors whose 
works I have consulted and ejuoted in my book to substantiate 
my views. Nevertheless, I feel confident that the book 
contains several original contributions which, I hope, will be 
found quite interesting and instructive. All the important 
statements, made in the book, have been fully documented by 
references to Sanskrit texts and all conclusions arc based on the 
study of original sources. 

I must appreciate the hard work put in by my sister’s 
son, Mr. Jagpal, and my daughter Kumari Lakshmi in preparing 
the manuscripts, looking into the typed copies and the printed 
proofs. I am thankful for the Management of the Citizen Press 
for their sincere co-operation in expediting the work of printing 
successfully, though some minor mistakes of printing have crept 
inadvertently into the Sanskrit text for which I crave the indul¬ 
gence of my readers. 

My labour would be amply rewarded if this humble 
work could enable the Western economic thinkers to under¬ 
stand India’s viewpoint in this regard and if it could bring 
about a synthesis between the Eastern and Western values. 
This synthesis may inspire some to propound new theories 
which may bring greater happiness and prosperity to mankind. 

An assistance of Rs. 2 , 000 /- sanctioned by the Executive 
Council of Agra University for the publication of this research 
work is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Natural environments have a profound influence on the 
growth of human civilisation. History of a Nation is to a large 
extent shaped by its physical and geographical features. The 
natural conditions provide a background for the drama of social 
and political behaviour of the people. That is why the countries 
which ate gifted with plentiful bounties of Nature have conside¬ 
rable scope for attaining magnificent heights in their economic an d 
social aspirations. Economic evolution of a community is thus 
chiefly dependent upon physical environments. History of human 
civilisation, for instance, bears testimony to the fact that River 
Valleys have been the cradles of our civilisation. Rivers in most 
of the countries of the world have provided highways of civilisa¬ 
tion from times immemorial. 

Physical environments of a country not only provide a 
basis for the development of a nation’s economic, legal, political 
and ecclesiastical institutions, but they also determine the ideals 
of people and mould the entire philosophical and psychological 
texture of men. For instance, while Egj-pt is truly called the gift 
of the Nile, the Himalayas are the true sentinels of India. The 
Himalayas have been entwined in the life of our race from the 
dawn of history and have not only affected our politics and 
economics, but have also been a source of inspiration of our art 
and literature, mythology and religion of the people of India. 
Probably nowhere in the world have any mountain-ranges played 
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such an important part in the development of a race as the 
Himalayas have done in India for thousands of years. The 
Himalayas have been the great protectors of Indian race and cul¬ 
ture. The Vedic liymns also point out the effect of mountains 
and rivers on the growth of culture and civilisation in a country*. 
Economic doctrines have flown out of rlie stream of the philoso¬ 
phical trends of society. Rivers and mountains, climate, soil, 
mineral wealth, flora and fauna of our country have exercised 
a profound influence on the growth of economic ideas and ideals 
from times immemorial. 

Human Element 

It is not only the physical condition which gives shape 
to the material and cultural growth of a nation, but human element 
also exercises a dominating influence on the prgress of civilisation. 
Human factor which is the architect of social environment 
cannot be ignored in the growth of a nation. It is due to human 
ingenuity that oceans have been spanned and mountains have been 
penetrated. Man has conquered air and mighty forces of Nature 
and has harnessed them to his service. Proper exploitation 
of natural resources depends both on the quantity and quality 
of the people. In India, although we find that Nature has 
been bountiful and has provided splendid opportunities, people 
have not made adequate efl'orts to harness the available resources 
in a scientific manner. There is nc t much exaggeration in the say¬ 
ing that India is ‘a rich country inhabited by poor prople." In- 
spite of the best eflbrts of the people and Government during 
recent years, the poverty level of the nation has not so far gone 
down substantuilly. 

If it can be claimed that America is bountiful, it would 
not be an exaggeration to believe that India is both bountiful 
and beautiful. So far as our mineral resources are cocerned, 
there is considcralflc room for profitable exploitation. We have 
wonderful Natural Resources for developing water power in which 
lies the future prosperity of our country. In the words of Presi¬ 
dent Risenhover, W ork and wealth abound in America. 
Commerce crowds its rivers and rails, skies, harbours and high¬ 
ways.'Hie soil is more fertile there and agriculture more produc¬ 
tive. 'Hie air rings with the song of industry—rolling mills and 
blast furnaces, dynamos, dams and assembly lines—the chorus of 

( I ) riTTloTT ^ sraftsni? i ftrsft sisrim i 
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America the bountiful.” India is not far behind America so far as 
water power is Cf)ncerned, but unfortunately our economic resour¬ 
ces are not so well developed. The fact is that the people of our 
country are not so advanced as the Americans. It is after all tlie 
quality of the people that matters most in raising the prestige 
of a nation. 'I'o emphasize importance of quality, it has been 
well said in a Sanskrit verse that one meritorious son is better 
than a hundred foolish ones; the moon alone dispels darkness from 
skies which hundreds of stars cannot do.' Probably it was in 
this very sense that Napoleon once said, “ It is not the men but 
a man that decides the fate of a battle ” and the truth of this dictum 
can h trdly be challenged. Was it not for the difference in the 
calibre and character of the people that a handful of Britishers 
from an island thousands of miles away ruled over a sub-continent 
like India inhabited by teeming millions for almost two centuries. 
A great country like India with vast natural resorces was subject¬ 
ed to the will of the rulers living in an island several thousands of 
miles away. It was due to the untiring efforts of our intellec¬ 
tual giants that foreign rule was given a shake and ultimately 
liquidated. The following Chinese proverl) clearly emphasiEe# 
the importance of human factor :— 

“If you are planning for a year plant grain; 

If you are planning for ten years plant trees; 

But if you arc planning for hundred years plant men”. In 
fact there are two aspects of human factor itself—the physical and 
the intellectual. Man in his effective existence is nothing but a 
bundle of thoughts and his man-hood consists in the possession 
of the thinking faculty. It is more through his philosophy that 
he affects himself, his family, the society, the state and the world 
either for the better or for the worse. Thoughts and deeds arc 
inseparable in individuals as well as in societies, but tliougbts 
precede action and both tegether bring success in life. 

Most men and women without intell cct are like kites flown 
by the intellectuals who hold the strings. No sacrifice would be 
too great in the pursuit of intellectual progress of a nation. The 

?. «t«fl gift if W 5ftII«tr<T, 

^ fUTuroiaifq, 
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general infe'lectual level of our country is far from satisfactory 
and that is \v!ty we have lagged behind other nations. Knowledge 
is really a great power as has been emphasi/cd by Chanakya 
and Vidura the great thinkers'. The inte'lectual progress of a 
nati(in is to be measured by results in original thoughts. 

A look back on the history of the world would make it 
evident that different philosophical trends and thef)ries in 
different ages in the field of theology, politics and economics 
have had a considerable influence not only upon the opinions 
of men of learning, but also upon the public conduct of princes 
and sf)vereigns with their far reaching consec]ucnces upon the 
general welfare of the society. History of a nation depends upon 
the philosophy of the int llectuals. fhe French Revolution 
was engineered by great scli'tlars and publicists like Voltaire, 
Montesquieu and Rousseau who had been criticisihg the then 
existing social order in f-rance. As in I'rance so in Russia, the 
intellectuals have guided the destinies of the people. Karl Marx 
and Engels were the founders of economic theories which mould¬ 
ed the entire pnlitical and economic out look of leaders like Lenin 
and Stalin. In Greece Plato’s philosophy gave a vision of the 
‘ideal’ city state to the Greeks. Similarly Machiavelli gave 
a new p )liLical outlook to the Italians of his times. In ancient 
India, tlie philosopliv of Vedic seers and sages of the Upanishads 
created an inspiration which brought out ideal kings like Rama 
and Krishna wlio were the true embodiments of Aryan culture. 
As a result, these two great national heroes of India, whom 
the vast majority of Indians w.)rship like incarnations of God, 
have been tlie central figures in ancient Indian history. These 
two divine figures were responsible for creating a high sense 
of justice and righteousness. 'Ihe political philosophy of Manu 
as given under ‘Raj Dharma’ section of his Smriti has guided 
minv a sovereign in India for generations together. In the link 
of such philosophers in ancient India, we have another outstand¬ 
ing personality namely Kautalya or Chanakya who is regarded as 

(?) mn i 
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an ideal friend and counsellor of the first Mauryan Emperor 
Chandra Gupta. It was under the able guidance and directing 
mind of Chanakya that the last King of Nanda dynasty was over¬ 
thrown and Chandra Gupta became the emperor. Asoka, the 
Imperial patron of Buddhism, whose Dharma Chakra we still 
honour on our national flag, was subjected to the influence of ideas 
of great Buddha. After this influence the whole kingly activity 
of Asoka lay in the sphere ot Dharma—moral exiiortations 
addressed to his people to practice simple virtues of life. 

It is evident, therefore, that a harmony between adequate 
natural resources and capable human beings brings about greatest 
possible progress and prosperity in economic, social and political 
spheres ot a nation. 'I'he course of events in India’s colourful 
history clearly bears out tliat intellectual enlightenment of the peop¬ 
le goes a long way in establishing a rule of justice and fair-play. 
However, with the march of time there may be considerable 
variations in the relationship between mankind and nature. With 
a fall in the intellectual level of the nation, tlicre may be degrada¬ 
tion of the people. 'Ihis degradation may go with a change 
in the philosophy whicli may be preached by an eminent leader 
and thus there may be a revival (.)f ancient glory on account of a 
change in human element. 

The Titan (.)f Time has eftaced the great thinkers and big 
empires in the world. A number of empires have flourished in 
India and have perished in course of time. They grew up with 
all gorgeousness and have gone into oblivion, the latest being 
the case of the British Empire. During recent history, our 
country which was proud of her ancient glory was brought under 
the yoke of foreign domination and our people felT into the 
clutches of want, misery and degradation. Again there was a 
turn in the cycle of time, under the wise guidance of our 
intellectual leaders during recent years, India is again heading 
towards economic and social revitalisation steadily and gradually 
and is moving in a planned manner towards the goal of economic 
prosperity. 

India’s Rich Heritage 

Inspite of the onslaught of time, Indian civilisation has 
withstood like a rock in the bellowing sea. This is mainly 
because of the sound foundations of our civilisation which ate 
cemented by some fundamental truths, some basic vitality and 
some human understanding of life. No doubt, the splendid 
panorama of India’s culture became dim under foreign domina- 
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tion. Since the shaking off the alien burden of our nation the 
grandeur of our ancient standards has been gradually coming 
to limelight. The different empires brought the streams of foreign 
culture in our country but those streams were merged into our 
own river of civilisation. The flow of our culture has been 
too strong to be got over by out-side streams. At the same time 
our nation has been tolerant towards alien thought and civilisation. 
We have not only accommodated the foreign elements in our 
society, but have also assimilated them and have made them 
our own. According to Prime Minister Nehru, ‘ we have to be 
proud of India not because of her ancient magnificient heritage 
but also because of her remarkable capacity to add to it by keeping 
the doors and windows of her mind and spirit open to fresh and 
invigorating winds from distant lands. India’s strength has been 
two-fold; her own innate culture which flowered through the 
ages and her capacity to draw from other sources and those 
add to her own. There is a continuing synthesis in the growth 
of this variegated and yet essentially unified culture of our 
country’. Prof. Max Muller, the famous German scholar and 
orientalist, while paying tribute to India’s culture said in his lec¬ 
tures delivered before the University of (Cambridge in 1882:— 

“ If I were to look over the whole world to find out the 
country more richly endowed with all the wealth, power and 
beauty that Nature can bestow—in some parts a very paradise 
on Earth—I should point to India. If I were asked under 
what sky the human mind has fully developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest problems of life 
and has found solutions of some of them which will deserve the 
atteniion even of those wlio have studied Plato and Kant—I 
should point to India. And if I were to ask myself from what 
lilerature we have in Europe, we who ha\ e been nurtured almost 
exclusively on the thoughts of the Greeks and Romans and of one 
Semetic race, tlie Jewish, may draw that corrective wh'ich is.most 
wanted in order to tiiake our inner life more comprehensive, more, 
universal, in fact more truly human, a life nor for this life 
only but a transfigured and eternal life—again i should point 
tc India ”. ’1‘his was spoken about our ancient motherland— 
Aryavarta and to the people of the country he referred as 
follows - 

“ Our nearest intellectual relatives, the Aryas of India, the 
framers of the most wonderful language, the Sanskrit , the fellow- 
workers in the construction of some fundamental concepts, 
the fathers of the most natural of natural religions, the makers 
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of the most transparent mytholoiges, the inventors of the most 
subtle philosophy and the givers of the most elaborate laws 

Nearly half a century later Romain Rolland wrote in the 
same strain;— 

“ If there is one place on the face of the Earth where all 
the dreams of living men have found a home from the very 
earliest days when man began the dream of existence, it is India”. 

It is difficult to analyse exhaustively the causes and sources 
of India’s strength in the past and later on her decay. The 
alien thought and culture encroached a good deal upon the 
sanctity of Indian civilisation. Many social, political and eco¬ 
nomic evils crept into Indian society, l>ut Indian culture and 
civilisation boldy stood up against all storms and maintained 
her tradition and respect. There can hardly be any other country 
of the world which can be compared to India in regard to the 
antiquity and continuity of her culture and civilisation. This 
spirit of Indian civilisation is t|uite evident from the fact that 
within a decade of the achievement of freedom from foreign 
rule, India offered to the world the Panch Shila—the five fun¬ 
damental principles of co-existence, 'f'he Panch Shila is the 
essence of our culture and civilisation and aims at not only 
lessening the nervous tension emanating from hatred and dis¬ 
trust between nations but also at the establishment of Peace, 
Progress and Prosperity of all. 

A review of the past is not always a mere gratification 
of an idle curiosity, but sometimes the present cannot be ex¬ 
plained without the help of the past. A renaissance is possi¬ 
ble if we get to the creative principles of the past and apply 
them to new surroundings. 

Ours is an ancient country and our history stretchs back 
thousands of years before England and America were heard of. 
But we have not to indulge in mere vanity over the past. 
I'he past should not become a deadweight on us and our 
aim should be the discovery of the truth for the welfare of 
people. We have to apply our minds fearlessly and without 
prejudice to the study of all evidence literary or historical and 
handle the same with the spirit of a judge rather than an ad¬ 
vocate. The essence of India’s heritage lies in ‘Satyam, Shivam, 
Sundaram,’ the details of which embody in full the Values of 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty for human welfare. 
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Leaders of Thought 

The 19th century had seen the birth of many intellectual 
giants in our country lumely Rabindra Nath Tagore, Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Bal Gangadhar 'filak, 
Dada Bhai Naoroji, Gopal Krishna Gokliale, Maharshi Daya Nand 
and Mahatma Gandhi who could critically examine the achieve¬ 
ments of India’s past and contributed new ideas in the field 
of literature, politics and Economics. The earlier reformers 
like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Keshav Chandra Sen, Swami Ram- 
Krishna and Swami Viveka Nand were the heralds of a new age. 
The list is not exhaustive and in the field of industry a number 
of pioneers have contributed substantially towards India’s 
economic progress. Among our leaders of thought Maharshi 
Dayanand and Mahatma Gandhi liad that force of conviction 
and the strength of mind which aroused India’s People from their 
inertia and slumlier and awakened a consciousness of human 
rights and duties among masses. Both of them followed fear¬ 
lessly, truthfully, with simplicity and austerity all that was 
good in our culture and civilisation. 'J'hey wanted us to study 
the best literature of the past, to pursue all tliat is best in the 
present and be ready for all that might be the best for the future. 
Wlrile swami Daya Nand mostly concentrated on a new and 
enlightened interpretation of Vedic religion and literature, 
Alahatma Gandhi developed a new political, social and economic 
philosophy for the country. They threw light towards the path 
of justice and fair play which could raise the society to higher 
economic and social standards. No doubt, ends were to be 
achie\'cd, but they were not to be achieved by unfair means. 
11 means are fair, ends are worth accepting. Both of them dis- 
co\ cred some fundamental truth regarding social and economic 
conditions in India. They drew inspiration from ancient Indian 
literature. In fact Gandhi’s economic ideas have acquired a 
place of their own in the modern Indian economic thought. 
W ith Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership the reform movement in 
the country reached its climax, l ie made an attempt at a 
Irroad synthesis between the liastcrn values and Western ideals, 
between lolstoy and Buddha, between the old and the new. 


The Background 

In India the study of wealth emerged very early as a 
special branch of learning under the name ‘VARTA’ meaning 
thereby National Economy. Varta could cryst-alise as a branch 
of learning most probably in the epic period, because we find 
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its reference both in the Ramayan as well as the Mahabharat'. 
Kautalya’s reference to ‘VARTA’ in the Artha Sh stra Book i 
chapter IV includes Agriculture, Cattle-breeding and trade in 
its scope. Kautalya has laid great emphasis on the study and 
practical application of ‘VARTA’ for national re-construction^. 
According to several scholars, the whole field of human know¬ 
ledge in ancient India seems to have been divided among four 
categories vi2. ‘Anvikshiki relating to philosophy and reason¬ 
ing, ‘Trayi’ to the Vedas and theology, ‘Danda Ni i’ to polity 
and ‘ Varta ’ to wealth both public and private. ‘Vana’ was the 
branch of learning in ancient India devoted to the systematic 
study of the material interests of the people, th.-ir economic wel¬ 
fare, its preservation and development. 'J'he application of the 
principles of ‘Varta’ within the state by compe:cnt men was the 
lookout of the sovereign. '1 he sovereign lead to learn ‘Varta’ 
with special attention to its more useful sub division viz. agricul¬ 
ture, cattle rearing and trade from teachers having special know¬ 
ledge thereof^ Kautalya includes ‘Vart.d in the course of 
study prescribed for the prince, the subject being taught by 
Supdt. of Government Department having not merely a theoretical 
but also practical knowledge of the same. 

The manner of treatment of ‘Varta’ in some of the 
Sanskrit texts is rather concrete. 'Ihough we do not come 
across any work entitled ‘Varta Shastra’ dealing with the 
entire subject of National Economy, yet the different references 
in the Vedic literature, Smritis, Epics and Kautalya’s Artha Shastra 
throw light on different aspects of National Economy and econo¬ 
mics concepts prevailing at that time. 'J'he economic treatises of 
the ancients in India could not be like those of tlie present day 
thinkers, because in the past thinkers and writers took a co-( irdinat- 
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ed view of the entire life of the people—political, social, economic 
and cultural. The problems of life were considered in their 
entirety and not in parts. In modern times there is a greater 
specialisation in each branch of knowledge, as a result of which 
there is greater regimentation of thought. Our ancient thought 
is based on a synthesis of the whole human life and its different 
aspects are co-related presenting one unified picture of the entire 
system. It would be interesting here to note that the ancient 
Indian economic thought was ahead of the ancient western 
economic thought. This w'ould be evident from the study of 
the works of physiocrats—Smith and Richardo who have all 
emphasised on particular aspects of econoniic life. Our thinkers 
took a wider view of the social life of the people and considered 
economic behax iour as a part and parcel of the general life of 
the people. We could never think of a narrow limited eco¬ 
nomic man as conceived Ivy Adam Smith. On the other hand 
our concept was of a perfect social man—the Virat Purusha 
who was considered as an ideal social, economic and political 
man. lie was not a man who was dominated by a narrow 
feeling of self interest but w'as a man who was always guided i 
by social welfare. 

In the Western p'lilosophy, there is hardly any direct 
relationship which might have been generally accepted between 
religion and politics. On the otherhaixl in India, religion has 
always been considered as the pivot of all human existence. It not 
only determined our social anci spiritual life but also our econo¬ 
mic and political beliaviour. Throughout our ancient literature 
we iind iliiit the four objectives of an individnaPs life known as 
the four Purusharihas—‘Dharama’,‘Artha’, ‘Kama’ and ‘Merksha’— 
go together. In the true spirit of our religkm and philosophy 
of life, that action alone is to be rectvgnised as ‘Dharma’which 
leads tt> the desired happiness in the world and also to the 
highest bliss of emancipation', d'he action which is opposed 
to it is Adharma. 'fhe intimate contact of religion with human 
life explains why ancient 1 lindu social, Political and economic 
theories were often dealt with in the same btvoks in which law and 
domestic rituals were discussed. Artha Shastra as interpreted 
in ancient times implied both Economics and Politics. In other 
words it meant Political Economy. Besides, Kautalya’s Artha 
Shastra is not merely the science of wealth but also a part and 
parcel of the science of life. Economics was given a religious 

(?) UiTlswwq ffi: wq fqfe: e qwj: i 
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bias for the sake of achieving justice and fair pJay in economic 
behaviour. Inspite of the overwhelming influence of religion 
in all walks of life, India has not lagged behind in making contribu¬ 
tion to the world at large in the field of Politics, Economics 
and Sociology. In fact the Indian Political and economic organi¬ 
sation was once recognised as an ideal system which others tried 
to copy. Indian thought and Culture never represented a 
comlete negation of life nor of complete life aflirmaiion but a 
synthesis of both. 

Ancient Economic Thought in the \X cst, enshrined in songs 
and mythological lores, is very rudimentary. PTonomic concepts 
have to be gleaned from the works of ancient poets and Philo¬ 
sophers. If in the West “The Republic” and “The l.aws” 
of Plato and “Dialogues” of Aristotle are the sources of such 
gleanings, we in India have more exhaustive sources to look 
upon. In fact they may be regarded as tire original sources ot 
thought not only for Indian Philosophers but also for ihe master 
thinkersofthe world at large. Ancient India has bequeathed to 
us a vast treasure of texts which represent the intellectual and 
literary activities of several thousands of years ago. No 
other nation has a greater treasure of ancient literature than 
what we in India have. This literature deals with Philosophy, 
Religion, Ethics, Geography, Astronomy, Politics and the like. 
It is impossible to form a correct appreciation of Culture and 
Civilisation of any nation without some reference to its literature. 
Literature of a country is the mirror <.)f its social, political and 
economic conditions preaviling at a certain time. Our ancient 
literature has been broadly divided into two main branches- 
sacred and secular, 'i'he sacred literature deals with religion 
and matters spiritual while secular literature deals with miscellane¬ 
ous matters of the world. 

The Vedas 

In the ancient literature of India, the Vedas rank first in 
matters of anticjuity. I'hey are four in number— Rig, Yaju, 
Samaand Atharva. An agreed view of Vedic scholars is that 
‘Gyan Kand’ is the sphere of Rig Veda, ‘Karma KaneP that 
of Yajurveda, ‘Upasana Kand’ that of Sam Veda and .\th- 
arva Veda deals with ‘Vigyan’ and misceilaneous topics. Some 
of the Western scholars believe that RigVeda is the oldest among 
the Vedas followed by Yaju and Sama^—the last being the Atharva 
Veda. Maharshi Daya Nand, a great Vedic scholar, believed 
that the four Vedas were revealed to the divine consciousness 
of the four Rishis—‘Agni’, ‘Vayu’, ‘Aditya’, and ‘Angira’ 
at the tinie of the creation of the Universe. That is why they are 
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called Shruti i.e. something heard and felt by those who were of 
the purest head and h..art to receive this divine wisdom. Though 
Theology is considered the most important science in the Vedas, 
all other physical, social and human sciences have their roots in 
them. The following lines from Yogi Arvind confirm the views 
held by Rishi Daya Nand:— 

“ There is nothing fantastic in Daya Hand’s ideas 
that the Vedas contain truth of science as well as truth 
of religion. I will even add my own conviction that the 
Vedas contain other truth of a science which the modern 
world does not at all possess and in that case Daya Nand 
has rather understated than overstated the depth and range 
of the Vedic wisdom”. Manu’s references to the Vedas as 
quoted below stand in support of what has been pointed 
out above in reg.trd to the Vedas’. 

The earliest literary work—the Samhita of the Rig Veda 
is regarded even by the Western scholars as tnore than 5000 
years old. 'fhe Rig Veda is full of prayers for long life, free¬ 
dom from disease, wealth, power, abundance of food and drink 
and defeat of rivals. Pt. Nehru in his ‘Discovery of India’ 
writes, “The Rig Veda, the first of the Vedas, is probably 
the earliest book that humanity possesses. In it we find the 
first outpourings of the human mind, glow of poetry, the rap¬ 
ture at Nature’s loveliness and mystery. Many Hindus look 
upon the Vedas as revealed scripture. This seems to me to be 
peculiarly unfortunate for thus we miss their real significance— 
the unfolding of the human mind in the earliest stages of 
thought. And what a wonderful mind it was! The Vedas (from 
the root Vida to know) were simply meant to be a collection of 
the existing knowledge of the day ; they are a jumble of many 
things—hymns, prayers, ritual for sacrifice, magic, magnificient 
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nature poetry. There is no idolatory in them, no temples for 
the Gods. The Vitality and affirmation of life pervading them 
ate extraordinary.” Allied with the Vedas are the four Brah- 
man-Granthas — Aitraya, Taitraya, Shatpath and Gopath which 
ate commentaries on the Vedas followed by Aryankas and Upa- 
nishads originally called Vedanta. The Upanishads are several 
in number but the most important are Isna, Kena, Katha, Brih- 
daranyaka, Chhandogya, Ptashna, Mundak, Alandukaya, Aitraya 
Taitraya and Shweatashwatar. The high philosophy of the Upani¬ 
shads created a powerful impression on European philosophers- 
and thinkers. There is in the Upanishads a considerable empha¬ 
sis on the fitness of the body and charity of the mind, on the dis¬ 
cipline of both body and mind. The Bhagwat Gita is the essence 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads and is probably the best 
known, most widely read and most popular book in Sanskrit 
literature. It has been translated into a number of foreign 
languages. 

The Smritis 

As distinguished from Shruti — the Vedas, are the 
Smritis which arc many in number, but the most important of 
them arc the smritis of Manu, Yagnavalkya, Narada, Parashar, 
Bharadwaj, Harit, Vishnu and some others. yVmong all the 
Smritis the commanding position is that of Manu-Smriti. It is 
not possible to discuss the period of writing of different Smritis 
as substantial additions to all this literature have been made 
from age to age. Manu Swyambhava is the lord of the first 
Manu cycle. Manu Vaivasvata is the seventh in descent from 
Manu Wyambhava and is said to be the originator of human 
race after the great flood. He framed rules and laws of govern¬ 
ment and laws for the general order of society. It is this Manu 
Vaivaswata with whose name Manusmriti or .\ianav Dharapi 
Shastra (The famous code of Manu) is associated. Manu appears 
many times in the Mahabharat and according to ancient Hindu 
tradition, as already pointed out, was the first king of the mortals. 
Fragments of the code bearing his name must have been com¬ 
posed long ago, but the time when the fragments were consoli¬ 
dated in a compact form cannot be accurately determined. The 
codes of Mam and Yagnavalkya occupy a uniqe position in the 
legal history of the land. Their authority is regarded as supreme 
by the unanimous verdid of both the lay and legal literatures of 
Hindu India. They are the bases of our present Hindu Law. 
According to K. P. Jayaswal, Manu’s code is the mirror reflect¬ 
ing the national sentiment of the times. 
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In a nutshell the laws of Manu deal with four Pursharthas— 
(Dhatma, Artha, Kama and Moksha), three Rinas — debts or 
duties (Deva, Rishi and Pitri), Sixteen sanskaras, five types of 
sacrifices, four Varnas and Ashramas and duties of the kihg 
or tlie Raj Dharma. These very laws fund a reinterpretation 
or amplification in other smritis or Dharma sutras or shastras 
according to the needs of the times. 

Tlic famous German philosopher Nitzsche wrote about the 
code of Manu, “The law book of Manu is an incomparably grea¬ 
ter intellectual book than the Bible.” All the important Smri¬ 
tis are metrical texts containing the rules and regulations 
for guidance of the society. They are based on the Dharma 
sutras and Grihya Sutras of the Vedic literature, but additions 
and alterations have been freely made to make them suitable to 
the changed conditions of society. Manusmriti, the most well 
known work of tlie kind, still holds the field in the legal world 
and the Government of India had sometimes back decided to 
erect a statue of Manu infront of the office of the Supreme Court 
at New Delhi. 

The Epics 

I'he two great Epics of ancient India—the Raraayan and the 
Mahabharat were originally composed by sage poets Valmiki and 
Vyas. After several additions they have taken the present shape 
in the course of several hundreds of years. Valmiki is the earliest 
poet known to classical Sanskrit literature and his first great 
poem — the Ramayan, which besides giving details of political, 
social, economic and religious life of a particular epoch, can in¬ 
spire the youths of the country to higher and nobler ideals of 
conduct and character, 'fhe Ramayan is the first national epic 
of India somewhat comparable to but older than Illiad. It will 
have the first critically prepared edition undertaken by the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. Scholars now-a-days recognise in 
the Ramayan either a poetical version of certain old Vedic myths, 
or a glorified account of the conquest of South India by Aryans. 
Even Western studies and translations of the Ramayan have 
proved that the Epic with its moving story of conjugal love, 
paternal devotion, truthfulness and willingness to sacrifice one’s 
interests to secure the welfare of others has an universal appeal 
strong enough to establish a bond of affinity and brotherhood 
between India and other countries. 

The great Epic of Mahabharat by Krishna Dwaipayana Vyas 
is comfiarablc only to the Ramayan in its hold over the millions 
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of Hindus. This great Epic is full of history, tradition and 
mythology. While the Ramayan is cherished as the first among 
the Kavyas, the Mahahharat is re\'ercd as the fifth Veda' and 
regarded as the cultural encyclopaedia of the Hindus. The 
Epic occupies an unique place in the world’s literature. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. RadhaKrishnan, “If there is any work which expounds 
ancient Hindu Dharma from various angles of vision and in all 
its multifarious aspects, it is in that Epic of the Pandava 
Princes and their divine friend Sri Krishna. Though the 
Mahabharat describes a society distracted l)y dcceipt and 
intrigue yet nothing less than Truth and Right, Satya and 
Dharma form the theme of the great epic. It proves beyond 
doubt that victory waits on righteousness^. It is said that 
the Epic is holy Arthashastra, holy Dharmashastra, holy 
Mokshashastra spoken of by the great intellect of sage Vyas. 
Nothing better regarding Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha 
can be found discussed elsewhere. In this respect w'hat is not 
dealt within this great Epic cannot be found anywhere elscP’. 
It is interesting to note here what Sir Edw'in Arnold wrote 
about the importance of these great epics :— 

“These most remarkable poems contain almost all the his¬ 
tory of ancient India so far as it can be recovered together 
with such inexhaustable details of its political, sf>cial and religious 
life that the unique Hindu w’orld really stands epitomised in 
them. The stories, songs and ballads, the histories and gene¬ 
alogies, the nursery tales and religious discourses, the art the 
learning, the philosophy, the creeds, the moralities, the modes 
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of thought, the very phrases, sayings, terms of expression and 
duty ideas of the Hindu peopl e are taken from the poems”. 

When Shelly remarked that ore the unacknowledged 

legisbtors of //«'he meant that their works stir the imagi¬ 
nation, move the mind, inoul d the will, in a word change our 
life. Great poets are life givers and life changers in every coun¬ 
try. The people of India had been stirred by the great poet 
'I’agore in national adiievements during recent history. The 
central theme of the Mahabharat, a famous historical war bet¬ 
ween the Kauravas and the Pandavas and their allies which 
ended with the destruction of the former in the great battlefield 
of Kurukshetra, has a lesson for a student of Indian History quite 
irrespective of allegory it might contain. The Epics present the 
noblest efforts of creative poetic genius on Indian soil. For cen¬ 
turies they have been believed as wholly true by the massess of 
Indian people. They have supplied ideals to successive genera¬ 
tion of people in India. For centuries Indians have turned in 
sorrow, in joy and in daily toil to these noble poems for solace 
and inspiration, in this sense they have become national pos¬ 
sessions keepiitg alive through ages of disunion, strife and misery 
the idea of a common origin and of common traditions. A cri¬ 
tical edition of the Mahalhiarat has been published by the Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona under the chief editor¬ 
ship of Dr. S. N. Belvalkar. 

The Arthashasira 

Kautalya’s Arthashastra is a sort of objective literature. In 
the realm of literature on politics and economics it is similar to 
that (.>f Panini’s Ashtadhyai in the field of Grammer. A complete 
Economist should be a iMaihcmatician, a philosopher, a Psycho¬ 
logist, an Aniliropologist, a Historian, a Geographer, a student 
of politics, a master of prose exposition and a man of the world 
with experience of practical business and finance. He should 
have an understanding of the problems of administration, a good 
knowledge of four or five foreign languages and familiarity with 
economic literature. 'Hiis is as good as saying that there has 
never been and there is never likely to be a complete economist 
or a complete economic planner, but in case of Kautalya we find 
all these qualities combined in (me personality. For him 
political economy was a continuous and dynamic process. Like 
Panini Kautalya superseded a'! his predecessors because the 
treatment of the suljject in the past was not as comprehensive or 
systematic as that in his Arthinbastra. 
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Kautalya’s Artbasbastra deals with a vast variety of 
subjects. The work is remarkable for its elaborate and de- 
tailed considerations of the diverse aspects of Statecraft, It 
is divided into 15 large Sections and 180 sub-divisions and 
covers almost every aspect of the theory and practice of political 
Economy. After indicating the general lines along which a 
prince should be trained for the onerous responsibilities of 
Government, the work describes at great length the duties of 
the king, his ministers and counsellors, departmental Heads of 
Government and Superintendents of Trade and Commerce. 
Kautalyaalso deals with the Government of towns and villages, 
law and law courts, special customs, rights of women, mainte¬ 
nance of old and helpless, marriage and divorce, taxation, 
maintenance of army and navy, techniques of war and peace, 
diplomacy, agriculture, spinning and weaving and host of other 
subjects. Military organisation and strategy occupy a promi¬ 
nent position and the collection and disbursement of revenue 
from all possible sources are treated with a keen eye to details. 

The Author of the Arthashastra has advocated the cause of a 
secular state. Writing about 2500 years ago, he has spoken of 
non-aggression pacts and collective defence which are occu¬ 
pying so great an importance in the modern world. He has 
propounded the rudiments of the modern Welfare State. The 
date of the Arthashastra has been very controversial and well- 
known scholars have expressed different views. Many reputed 
authors believe that the striking resemblance of several 
technical terms between Panini and Kautalya indicate that Panini 
preceded Kautalya. 

It was nearly fifty years ago that Pandit R. Shama Sastry 
burst upon our English speaking world with his translation 
of the famous Arthasastra of Kautalya. It is to Pandit Shama 
Sastry’s credit that the text was made available to the public 
for the first time. After some years Mr. T. Ganpati Sastri 
brought out an edition of his own using manuscripts from 
different sources. Dr. Jolly brought out an edition from 
Lahore and Prof. Keith also contributed his share in some of 
the controversies involved in the variety of texts and in dis¬ 
cussions about the author. Whatever it is, there is no doubt 
that Vishnugupta or Kautalya was an astute political philoso¬ 
pher of the 4tii century B.C. It is on account of his thorough¬ 
ness that his book seems to have been the last word for centu¬ 
ries on the science of Political Economy and later scholars fimnd 
it difficult to supersede the great master. 
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At the very outset of his book Kautalya has referred to 
the School of Manu, the School of Brihaspati and the School 
of Usna in Chapter II book I. He points out in chapter 1 that 
this Arthashastra is made as compendium of almost all the views 
on economics prevailing at that time. 

In his treatment of knowledge he holds that four and only 
four are the sciences from which all that concerns righteousness 
and wealth is drawn, Kautalya recognises the supremacy of 
the Vedas for righteous acts and of Varta for wealth*. 

The Arthashastra also lays stress on the old doctrine that 
‘Never shall an Arya be subjected to salvery’. In the end of 
the work the author points out, 

“Thus this Shastra, conforming to these paragraphic divi¬ 
sions is composed as a guide to acquire and secure this 
and the other world. 

“In the light of this Shastra one can not only set on 
righteous, economical and aesthetical acts and maintain 
them, but also put down unrighteous, uneconomical and 
displeasing acts*,” 
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STRUCTURE OF SOCIETY AND SOCIAL 
STANDARDS 
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The Varna-Ashram Principle 

The social, cultural and political environments of a cer¬ 
tain age determine the structure of society. There were two 
important factors which constituted the social structure in an¬ 
cient India. One was ‘Varna-Vyavastha’ which was according 
to classes of people and the other ‘Ashram-Vyavastha’ was accord¬ 
ing to age groups in the society. They were both based upon 
Vedic scriptures and were advocated as the most efficient and 
scientific by learned scholars of the time both inside and outside 
the country. The whole Indian society was divided into four 
classes. The Learned class. Warriors, I'raders and Artisans and 
finally manual labourers. It appears that the anciet Indian clas¬ 
sification of society into four categories—-Intellectuals or Brah¬ 
mans, Militarists or Kshatriyas, Merchants or Vaishyas and La¬ 
bourers or Shudras was not merely a description of local condi¬ 
tions in Aryavarta but a general recognition of the four grades 
of culture in the progress of civilisation. Plato in his ‘Republic’ 
refers to a division similar to the four principal categories of the 
Aryans of India. The ‘Varna-Vyavastha’ or Social Structure of 
ancient India did not imply the prevailing caste system among 
modern Hindus. The Hindu caste system, as developed later, has 
always been condemned not only by foreigners but also social 
reformers of all ages in India herself. 

In the ancient Indian social organisation every individual 
had the freedom to choose his occupation in the society accord- 
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ing to his worth and natural aptitude without being hampered 
b) arbitrary restrictions of birth, creed or colour. Through 
the ‘Varna-Vyavastha’ we in India created adjustment and 
collaboration in the midst of diversity. There are considerable 
differences between man and man and we need each other’s help 
to make good our deficiencies. This leads to classification 
and a rational classification leads to progrees and develop¬ 
ment (rf a race. A classification based on birth alone is 
anti-Vedic. It should be based on natural tendencies, acquired 
qualifications and actual deeds. The Bhagwat Gita supports that 
viewintoto'. To-day caste has been usually determined by 
birth. The conception of impurity communicable to a higher 
caste by contact with a lower one has resulted in the untouchabi- 
lity of the so-called Sliudras. We find that these days in addi¬ 
tion to the four original Varnas or class groups, there are many 
caste divisions, sub-divisions and their number has been cons¬ 
tantly growing. The evils that the caste system has engendered 
cannot be fully estimated. Its effect upon the arts and crafts 
of India has by no means been exaggerated in the following elo¬ 
quent denunciation by the late Mr. R, C. Dutt.:— 

“The results were disastrous, so far as arts were concerned. 
Genius was impossible except among priests and kings. 
Men held in perpetual moral bondage and servitude never 
learnt to aspire after greatness and glory. Men in whom 
honour was impossible never learnt to deserve honour 
and distinction. In other countries a cultivator might leave 
his plough and wield the destinies of the nation, or a 
Robert Burns might give expression to a nation’s senti¬ 
ments in thoughts that breathe and words that bum, but 
in India the cultivator’s fate was sealed ; he could never 
break through the adamant will of social rules. Among 
other people, a sculptor, a painter under healthier influen¬ 
ces, the humblest artisan or engineer might rise to be a 
Watt or Stevenson but in India, the artisan and the engineer 
were chained by sackles of steel which it was impossible 
for them to break” 

Whether we accept the Varna-Principle as a religious sanction or¬ 
dained by the Vedas or we accept it as a mere historical necessity 
felt at the time of the advent of the Aryans in the country, 
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the fact remains that it was definitely a code of communal life of 
the people for centuries. The spirit behind ‘Varna-Dharam’ 
was the spirit of division of labour in accordance with the tem¬ 
peramental aptitudes of different individuals which were grouped 
into four Vocational classes. Such Vocational classification, 
aiming at division of labour, is supported by Manusmriti and 
Bhagwat Gita‘, The social division of labour in ancient India 
arose, it appears, from the exchange between spheres of produc¬ 
tion and different individuals took up their own calling best sui¬ 
ted to their tastes and temperaments whereby they could maximise 
the whole National Production, Now it may not be possible 
to go back to the ‘Varna-Principle’ of old. Anyhow the canker 
of casteism eating into the Vitals of our society has to be 
curbed in the best interests of the Nation. 

Another characteristic feature of ancient Aryan Society 
wast the division of individual human life into four age groups— 
the first was meant for education, the second was for family 
life, the third for forest life and the fourth was for a life 
of renunciation. They were otherwise known, as ‘Brahma- 
charya’, ‘Grahastha’, ‘Vana-Prastha’ and ‘Sanyas’, ashram’ as 
discussed by Manu*. The term ‘Ashram’ is derived from the root 
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‘shram’ i. e. to exert oneself and signifies a stage in the long 
journey of life. It also implies both—the place where one 
exerts oneself and the mode of exertion. According to the 
Vedic System, the functional classification of society and the 
periodical division of human life was in tune with the order¬ 
liness of Nature. As seed is sown, grows, ripens, is harvested 
and ground into flour for the making of bread, so was a like 
succession in human life as ordered by the Rishis in ancient 
India. The arrangement of the ‘Ashrams’ was intended to secure 
the steady evolution of human beings to become the most 
useful citizens of the state in all walks of life. It is evident, 
therefore, that the ancient Indian mind was extraordinarily 
analytical for putting social and individual activities into suit¬ 
able and fruitful compartments. Ashram Dharma, the code of 
individual life, set individual’s life systematically, dealt with the 
human duties to which human rights were subservient in the 
ideal order. The ‘Varna-Ashram Vyastha’ implied the fundamen¬ 
tal principles of planned education, planned family life, planned 
economy, planned defence and planned recreation. In summa¬ 
rising the importance of this scientific social organisation, we 
must agree with the late Prof. K.l’. Shah when he says :— 

“The Varna-Ashram Dharma of ancient Indian Polity 
and Economics is a long range or permanent plan embra¬ 
cing every class in the entire st)ciety. It applied to every 
individual in his several conditions of age, work or 
situation. No one could be workless. None could have 
work inappropriate to his ability, training, aptitude or 
attainment nor could any work be inadequately remune¬ 
rated. The young and the aged could be cared for, 
provided with such work as they may be able to do or 
even without any direct material contribution to the 
wealth of the community. 

The specific authority of the Arthashastra and other 
analogous Treatises shows that the scheme of life practis¬ 
ed in India in ancient times and surviving till quite recent 
times showed an example of comprehensive, co-ordinated 
planning which has got to be correspondingly conceived or 
similarly attained in any part of the world”* 

Our modern national government has adopted plins for the 
establishment of a socialistic pattern of society in the country. 
The Socialistic Pattern of Society has not been clearly defined 
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so far, but it may be a pattern which is casteless and classless. 
Let there !:« no Vacuum after the abolition of casteism. 
Neither differentiation according to caste nor differen¬ 
tiation according to wealth can take us very far. For a pro- 

f ressive society, what is needed most is functional classi- 
cation as envisaged in our ancient social structure. Moreover 
there is a need for maintaining certain standards in each walk 
of life on which Vedic literature throws ample light. If we 
march ahead on the path of ‘Varna-Ashram’, we can create an 
ideal socialistic pattern of society which may be a torch bearer 
for other countries of the world. 

The Joint Family System 

Another basic foundation of social life in ancient India was 
the Joint Family System. It was the patriarchal family and a kind 
of absolute control by parents over children appears to have 
been the rule. The family was characterised by sweet and affec¬ 
tionate relations between its members which formed a distinctive 
feature of ancient Hindu Society so fascinatingly described in 
immutable works like the Ramayan and the Mahabharat*- The 
famous Kathopnishad story of Nachiketa, son of Rishi Uddalak, 
who obediently carried out the mandate of his father brings to 
light the discipline imposed by the family chief, joint Family 
was the pivot of the entire social structure in ancient India. It 
was a part and parcel of the Socio-Economic system and embra¬ 
ced the whole life of an individual. It developed in the mem¬ 
bers of the family a spirit of discipline, sacrifice, obedience, 
reverence and discouraged selfishness. Nobody fell a victim 
to want, disease or idleness. It provided a type of Social Insur¬ 
ance to all members of the family. Orphans, aged, infirm and 
the unfortunate widows were all looked after and provided with 
the necessaries of life. The individualism brought on by the 
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British disrupted the sweet Joint Family Life in India. That is 
why Mahatma Gandhi envisaged the strengthening of Joint 
Families and gave a call to the people to set up Cottage Indus¬ 
tries preferably on co-operative basis. He was very anxious to 
join together the broken threads of love and sweetness not only 
by means of reorganising joint families but also by means of 
industrial co-operatives which could give an opportunity to the 
Joint Families to lead an honourable and contented life. Con¬ 
tented and harmonious families are the bulwark of a strong state 
and for maintenance of peace in the international sphere the 
whole world has to be treated as one big family. In this respect 
our ancient concept of regarding the whole world as one family 
can suggest a way out to improve the Socio-Economic relations 
of the people of the world at large*. 

The Institution of Marriage 

The Aryans have given a very clear analysis of human 
feelings and desires. The natural attraction between man and 
woman was named as ‘Kama’ by the great physiologist 
Sharangdhar^. It was because of this instinct of ‘Kama’ in man 
and woman that the institution of marriage was evolved to 
sanction and sanctify the union of the two. The Indian seers 
had a Vision of the law of Brahmacharya which was unique. 
They, therefore, upheld sacramental marriages. Rituals make 
individuals physically, emotionally, intellectually and spiritually 
one in a complete fusion of the relationship. The idea of 
husband and wife becoming one not only legally but also 
spiritually has gone deep into the fibre of Indian culture. Manu 
speaks of eight forms of marriages and Kautalya recognises 
the same in his Arthashastra^ The institution of marriage 
was exalted in the Indian tradition. Women were free to choose 
their husbands. The freedom of women seems to be evident 
from the account of the popular festival called ‘Swyamvar’. Sita, 
Damayanti and Draupadi were married in a ‘Swyamvara’ though 
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it is doubtful whether the common man of the country believed 
in the practice. Child marriage, a feature of later times, seems 
to have been unknown in ancient India as directed by Rig Veda*. 
Manu refers to the ideal of happiness of husband and wife 
which brings about welfare of the family*. The family life 
was not disjointed and the practice of divorce was an exception, 
but Kautalya, the great realist, seems to have provided for 
divorce also. The society depicted by Kautalya permits re¬ 
marriages of widows and divorces, if the husband either is of 
bad character or has gone abroad for a long time or has become 
a traitor to his King or has lost Virility?. 

Position of Women 

Position of women in society rested upon the sacred ties of 
marriage and the Aryans knew of no more tender relation than 
that between husband and wife, llie wife, though subject 
to her husband, was the mistress of the house-hold, had 
authority over farm labourers and other members of ihe 
household. Her importance is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that she participated with her husband in all religious 
ceremonies. King Rama could not perform a ‘Yagya’ in the 
absence of Sita and Draupadi administered many things con¬ 
cerning the household at the time of Rajsuya Yagya performed 
by King Yudhistra. It appears that there was no Purdah 
system and women participated in the conversation with men 
in the society, women decorated themselves gaily with 
ornaments; they were properly educated and some of them 
did rise to the rank of Rishis and held philosophical discourses. 
Manu lays down rules for the general respect of women 
in the household and in the society-t. Appealing to women 
to tear down purdah, Gandhiji had cited Draupadi’s name 
as an outstanding character shorn of fear and false modesty. 
He wrote “Draupadi was a giant oak who bent mighty Bhima 
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to her imperious will and she stood in no need of protection 
from anyone of the Pandavas.” 

Both Manu and Kautalya have provided for Stri Dhana* 
which throws light on the economic aspect of the rights of 
women. History proves that all countries which have respected 
their women have risen to great heights. It was true of ancient 
India. The wise Vidura, in the Prajagar Parva of the Maha- 
bharat, impressed on the society the desirability of respecting 
women so that they might play an important role in domestic 
and social life*. The ideas of men of genius do not wither with 
age and their force is strong enough to infuse the minds of 
great men in a country. Dr. Karve, a centenarian now, took up 
the cause of education of women many years ago. This cause was 
certainly more important than any other in the sphere of nation 
building, because it is from the laps and lips of educated 
women that a sound new generation is born and begins to learn. 
Chivalrous exhortations from brave women have resulted in 
Victory and glory for warriors in the battlefield. Many of our 
social movements could not succeed because of the backward 
condition of our women. Marshall Bulganin appealing to a 
batch of American women spoke that they by their organisation 
and moral force could stop the atomic warfare. India, after 
freedom, is passing through a period of rapid transition. We 
find a change going on in our entire social life including posi¬ 
tion and status of women. Our values arc rapidly changing and 
new norms and standards are being adopted by us. This type 
of social change is bound to affect out economic development 
for the better. 

System of Education 

‘Upon the educatihn of the people of a country the fate 
of the country depends’ was rightly spoken of by Disralie. 
Education should be regarded as one of the most important key 
industries for building up the Nation. Education is essential 
for enabling men and women to assert their social rights, to 
exercise them wisely and to work for their expansion. It is no 
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exaggeration to say that a human being without education is in 
no way better than an animal'. 

In ancient India, education was not imparted on commer¬ 
cial basis and was not considered as an investment. There 
were greater opportunities for receiving instruction and train¬ 
ing. For instruction emphasis was placed mainly on indepen¬ 
dent study and discourse. For training, residence in the 
Gurukul under the fostering care of the teacher was necessary. 
Ofcourse, the best institution of education upto the age of eight 
was the child’s own home—his father and mother*. This 
shows a sharp contrast of our civilisation with that of the 
West where it is considered more dignified to leave small 
children to the care of Ayas and certain institutions. Under 
such conditions they imbibe sometimes culture not f)f their 
parents but of the Ayas. 

Teacher and Taught 

Children lived with the Acharya like members of his 
family and that is why the institution was called a Guru Kula 
i.e. the family of the Guru or the Teacher. In such institutions 
the Brahmacharis lived under the most rigorous discipline for 
a prescribed time. Educational system was based upon what 
is known as the ancient system of Brahmacharya whicli laid more 
emphasis on sacred life than on mere learning or instruction. 
There were four qualities which distinguished the life of a 
Brahmchari—Service, Study, Simplicity and Self-control. Ideals 
of learning played an important part in the moulding of an 
individual’s character. Both the teacher and taught were ins¬ 
pired by the literary and cultural ideals of the age. The relation¬ 
ship between the teacher and pupil was not mercenary although 
the teacher was compensated for his labours through gifts. 
These payments were voluntarily made by the pupils partly 
in wealth and partly in the form of service. Students used to 
collect fire-sticks and to help in cooking for their master. They 
also tended the milch cattle kept by their Gurus. At the close 
of their student career, they gave ‘Guru Dakshina’ in the 
forrn of some dedication at the will of their Preceptor. There 
are instances when the teachers have demanded some kind of 
service to the society from their taught. The teacher was the 
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friend, philospher and guide of the pupil. The pupil invari¬ 
ably paid greatest respect to the teacher. The discipline was not 
one-sided. The teacher was not to be merely a teacher but had 
to present a model life for the taught. He lived, worked and 
gave lessons according to certain rigid rules and regulations. 
In fact he had to live the life of an ascetic—amissionary of 
truth and Justice'. 

Subjects of Study 

The Upanishads contain severai lists of subjects of study 
which give us a good idea of the wide range of knowledge in 
those days. One such list mentions not only Veda, Itihasa, 
Purana, but also Grammar, Mathematics, Chronology, Dialects, 
Physics, Astronomy, Military Science and Fine-arts.^ 

During the period of the Epics great emphasis was given 
to the proper training of the heir apparent. Special schools were 
organised for the education of princes. In the early stages the 
study of the Vedas and Philosophy loomed large even in the 
princely curriculum. In advanced studies Economics and Poli¬ 
tics dominated. Practical education included training in ad¬ 
ministration and the military art and tactics. The Prince was 
made a good bowman, skil-ful horseman and an expert con¬ 
troller of elephants 5 . Both Nala and Nakula besides being 
equipped with princely training were experts in Veterinary 
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science. King Rituparna was an expert in the science of figures.’ 
All the chief warriors in the Epics are noted for their knowledge 
of several arts. We should, therefore, in this connection agree 
with Acharya Chanakya who has shown the right way of selec¬ 
ting and grasping the essence of all knowledge’. 

As Dr. Diwan Chand has pointed out in his ‘Short studies 
of the Upanishads’ that in our present system of education ex¬ 
cessive, almost exclusive, stress is laid on instruction at the 
expense of training. Instruction is understood to mean injection 
of facts and opinions. Our present education, according to 
him, suppresses originality and independence of thought. 
In ancient India, life was not so complex as to-day and both 
instruction and training could be secured more easily and 
cheaply. As regards the duty of the State towards education 
during the Vedic age, there is hardly any evidence. The ruins of 
the University of Nalanda and Taxila do suggest that there must 
have been a substantial contribution by the state as several thou¬ 
sands of students received education there. Several students 
came from foreign countries to these temples of learning. 
Kautalya had been a student at Taxila, the capital of Gandhara, 
the native land of Panini, the Grammarian. The educational 
process of the ancient times aimed at a definite objective and that 
objective was indicated in the exhortations given by the teacher 
to his students .3 The golden dream of reviving the ancient 
Gurukul tradition was seen by Daya Nand Saraswati. Shradha 
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Nand laboured to realise the dream of Daya Nand. He di(i not 
want merely to revive the ancient tradition, but sought to re¬ 
orientate it by supplementing the old learning with teaching of 
modern Sciences. In ancient India Universities invariably used 
to be established in forests, while the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay which have completed a century of their 
existence have been growing in the thickest centres of population. 
It is surely difficult to adopt the Gurukul System of education 
these days on a large scale in our country, but the system of 
education does need a change. It has become costly and does 
not inculcate a sense of discipline among the taught to the same 
extent as the ancient system did. Lack cf all-round discipline 
among the youth is a cause of social, economic and political 
discontent in the country. Indisciplined youth cannot acquit 
themselves well even in services where they enter. The different 
scandals in administrative services are the result of lack of charac¬ 
ter, integrity and discipline which can be permanently done away 
with by a suitable and scientific system of education. Such a sys¬ 
tem must imbibe the merits of both the ancient and the Modern. 

Application of Varnashram Principle 

Social life in a country is influenced by the concepts of the 
leading thinkers of the nation at a certain time. Gandhiji could not 
think of politics without religion and his belief in truth and non¬ 
violence changed the political atmosphere of the country. Like 
Ruskin he believed that life was more significant tlian wealth and 
as such any measure which did not advance the welfare of hu¬ 
manity was immoral and unethical. His Economics rests on 
certain basic postulates of Human values. Non-violence and 
Simplicity. 

No other country in the world could show as clearly the 
basic unity and integration of the social sciences as was shown 
by India’s ancient sages. I’he duties of different ‘Ashramas’ and 
of the different ‘Varnas’ of society were clearly specified. They 
were in accordance with the age of an individual as well as his 
calibre. I'he functions of the different classes and conditions 
laid down in the accepted scheme of the society were duly ob¬ 
served as prescribed. It was the duty of the sovereign to see 
that the ‘‘Varna - Ashram Principle” was fully carried out by the 
people because that alone could maximise the total welfare of the 
community. Manu, Vyas and Kautalya are unanimous on this 
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issue’. The individual, therefore, had his being and living con¬ 
ditioned and circumscribed by the social framework, but within 
that he had freedom of movement or action which clearly marked 
out the ancient Indian society. 

Plain Living and High Thinking 

Thinkers in ancient India believed in plain 1 iving and 
high thinking and it was on this ground that they devoted 
themselves to metaphysical enquiries. Although spiritualism 
dominated our master thinkers, our civilisation never neglected 
materialism. It would be wrong to presume that India’s 
spiritualism was the outcome of poverty and disease. The doc¬ 
trine of simple living went hand in hand with high thinking. 
Simple living was based on the ideal of the diminution of 
wants. It implied some sacrifice for the interest of the commu¬ 
nity at that time. Inspite of all her philosophy and spiritualism, 
India has never lagged behind in the march of materialism. 
Complete renunciation of wants, as preached by some Sadhus 
of India, cannot take us very far and is bound to impede social 
and economic progress in the country. In this connection we 
can get some light from the mahabharat.* 

Achievement of Four Pursharthas 

An important fundamental concept of Indian culture was 
a belief in ‘four Pursharthas’—Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha, also known as Chaturvarga. In English they can be 
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interpreted as four values namely—Moral, Economic, Instinctive 
and Spiritual. The Rishis recognised that these were the four 
urgent needs of man for which a synthesis in life was essential. 
Economic and Instinctive (Artha and Kama) values were 
essential for the attainment of which resort was made to Dharma. 
In the words of Valmiki we obtain Artha and Kama from 
Dharma. Artha and Kama as opposed to Dharma have no 
value. In our culture fair ends seldom justified unfair means. 
It is this philosophy which dominated the mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi and guided his actions. The four Pursharthas were 
regarded as interdependent and any one singly could not be 
achieved without the other. It has been very much emphasised 
in the Epics^ With these principal aims of life, generally 
accepted by our thinkers, the relative emphasis on each was 
a matter rather of degree than of kind. The great law giver 
Manu declares that different individuals give relative importance 
to some of them, but pursuing all these together gives the 
best results in life^. The acquisition and enjoyment of material 
wealth and the pleasure of the senses being recognised as a 
legitimate aim of human activity to be pursued by organised 
religious endeavour was the fundamental criterion of Aryan 
culture. The quantity needed for reasonable satisfaction could 
be regulated by other moral considerations. In fact, amongst 
the four Pursharthas our ancient lawgivers aitd writers consi¬ 
dered Artha or material gain at par with Dharma, Kama and 
Moksha. It would be wrong to conclude that the individual 
should get himself engrossed only in the acquisition of material 
gain. The real spirit was to have an integration of the four 
qualities or values given above. It was only through integra¬ 
tion and co-ordination of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha 
that an individual could achieve the highest and the noblest in 
^ his life. We may interpret the concept of ‘Chaturvarga’ in a 
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different way in the changed circumstances of the country to 
build our National Economy. This interpretation may give an 
important place to Artha and Kama, but Dharma should be 
placed on the first rung of the Socio-Economic ladder. That 
would be a move in the right direction and would be in accor¬ 
dance with the ancient traditions of the country. According to 
our ancient ideals, men and women were to be equal partners 
in the pursuit of these aims and it appears that to-day women 
have a very vital role to play. They, with their greater parti¬ 
cipation in political, economic and social life of the country, 
can inspire men for harder work and greater sacrifices to achieve 
the lofty ideals. Achievement of such ideals would lead to the 
establishment of a society which would really be true, good 
and beautiful. 

Foundations of Sarvodaya 

The philosophy of ‘Sarvodaya’ now being talked about 
in the country has been with us in some form or the other since 
the earliest days of civilisation. The fundamentals of ‘Sarvo- 
daya’ are based on a sincere attempt to understand the needs of 
other people. It was a view based on voluntary renunciation 
and mutual agreement. It embodied the principle of ‘live and 
let live’ which aimed at the good for all. The Upanishads, the 
Mahabharat and the Arthashastra of Kautalya openly declare for 
the welfare of all human beings without distinction whatso¬ 
ever*. Qtnsistent with this philosophy, Gandhiji laid out his long 
range ‘Sarvodaya Plan’. As Shri Jaiprakash Narain says :— 

“Sarvodaya is Universal Philosophy of life capable of 
application to both the American and Russian civilisations as to 
the Indian civilisation. Sarvodaya when applied to the United 
States of America would not necessarily mean that Americans 
would have to destroy all their present technological develop¬ 
ments and go back to the spinning wheel. The Arnerican people 
had merely to change their competitive, acquisitive and accumula¬ 
tive outlook in the interests or society. They have to change to 
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in outlook which is based on sharing what they have with others 
in the world and making sacrifices for their fellow beings”. 
Would it not be possible for the Americans to regard themselves 
as trustees of wealth of the world ? It would be in accordance 
with the policy of Sarvodya if they change their outlook and 
share their wealth with the rest of the human family, 

Marxism also claims that its aim is the welfare of all, but 
there is a difference. The first thing that strikes our mind when 
we compare Sarvodaya and Marxism, is a wide gulf in psycholo¬ 
gical and ethical atmosphere between them, Sarvodaya moves in 
the world of traditional ethics, traditional in all civilizations Eas¬ 
tern and Western, It follows the path of peace and non-violence. 
It appeals to daan (charity), yajna (sacrifice), yog (path-way of 
salvation) and dharma (social morality and religion), 

Marxism is unfortunately committed to violence and appli¬ 
cation of force for ushering in a new society of Communism, 

This brings us to the second point of difference between 
these social gospels, Marxism concentrates its attention on 
class and has little regard for the individual. Sarvodaya starts 
with the individual, Sarvodaya is a pathway for individuals to 
work out their salvation through a regulated life of self-fulfilment 
and self-sacrifice. 

This difference of approach between Marxism and Sarvo¬ 
daya leads naturally to a further characteristic difference between 
them on political grounds. Marxism has been irrevocably 
committed to centralization or nationalization of all economic 
activities. It is tied up with this policy because of its central 
doctrine of class war and class oppression by the owners of 
property. There is no aspect of life over which the Marxist 
State does not seek to exercise control. It is said to introduce 
a slavery in body, mind and soual. Sarvodaya denounces such 
a culmination. It, therefore, insists on decentralization of poli¬ 
tical and economic power. This is why Gandhiji stressed on 
revival of village economy. Even with regard to the funda¬ 
mental value of freedom, Sarvodaya is a safer guide. For 
Marx sm ends up with the dismissal of personal freedom as a 
‘bourgeois prejudice’ while Sarvodaya insists on freedom first 
and last as the oxygen of human life. 

Spirit of Sacrifice 

A Spirit of sacrifice and suffering for a noble cause has always 
been the basis of Aryan culture, 'fhose who have suffered and 
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sacrificed, have been worshipped as national heroes. The Vedic 
hymns suggest a life of dedication. Some prayers in the Yajur- 
veda emphasize that our vital breath, eyes, ears, intellect, under¬ 
standing, prosperity and knowledge be dedicated to service of 
humanity and scarifice for others. Let the sacrifice itself be 
made in a spirit of utter abnegation.’ We learn a lesson of 
sacrifice, suffering and service from the lives of Rama, Laksh- 
man, Bharat, Hanuman and the Pandavas. In the Vana-Parva 
of the Mahabharat, sage Vyas told Yudhishthar that there was no 
other way of getting at the desired goal except through suffer¬ 
ing.* Both the Vidur Niti and Chanakya Niti emphasize that 
an individual can be sacrificed for a family, a family for a com¬ 
munity, a community for a country, a country for the world and 
finally the world for the soul. ’ 

This spirit of sacrifice can also be interpreted in the 
common form of sacrificial ritual, evolved during the Vedic 
period in which fire played a very vital role. The Rigveda 
refers to several sacrificial priests and the most common mate¬ 
rials used for oblations. In this period, the oblations consisted 
of milk, butter, grains and soma. Sacrifice, with its several ra¬ 
mifications may then be said to have played an important role 
in the making of Indian rituals. From the socio-historical point 
of view, sacrificial ritual may l)e said to have been instrumental 
in promoting communal sf)lidarity and the development of what 
may be called ‘Vyavahara-Dharma’. A reference may be made 
here to the non-ritualistic or secular side of the performance of 
sacrifice which must have encouraged the growth of many 
fine arts and technical sciences, because the‘Yagya’required a 
number of accessory articles and the preparation of suitable 
sites. 

The institution of ‘Yagya’ had a vital economic interest for 
the priests, because they received Dakshina or sacrificial fees 
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regarding which instructions are contained in the ethical codes. 
Examples are cited of the particular fees paid for the Rajsuya, 
Vajpeya and Agnishtoma sacrifices*. Social relationships arising 
f)ut of sue]) sacrifices between priests and Yajman constituted one 
of the special features of domestic life. The Shatpatha Brahman 
refers t(j the Bharat kings as having performed the Ashwamedh 
sacrifice and points out that the performance of sacrifice is the 
best of all acts for a king. Manu, while discussing the duties of 
a house holder, points out several types of sacrifices and looks 
at the ‘Soma sacrifice’ from an economic point of view. He 
suggests that one, who stores food which may last for three 
years or more for maintaining himself and his dependents, is 
entitled to drink Soma. The sacrificer had to set apart the 
minimum prescribed store for reaching the end in view. One 
who began without it was not entitled to complete the sacri¬ 
fice and rc.ap the fruits^. 

Narad suggests in the Mahabharat that without Agnihotra 
and charily, the study of the Vedas and enjoyment of riches are 
not fruitful. I'he Bhagwat Gita mentions different types of sacri¬ 
fices or Yajnas namely Brahma yajna, Dravya yajna, Tapa yajna. 
Yoga yajna, Swadhaya yajna and Gyana yajna. Like the Shat- 
patii Brahman and Manusmriti, the Gita refers to the economic 
importance of Agnihotra or yajna. It is said to cause rainfall 
and thus be helpful in the growth of foodgrains in a country*, 
'rherc is nothing surprising for ‘Agnihotra’ becoming instru¬ 
mental for causing rainfall. If the Atom and Hydrogen bombs 
exploded at far away islands can cause radioactivity, dust- 
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storms and rain in countries situated at considerable distances 
from the scene of explosion, one is apt to believe that ‘Agni- 
hotra’ conducted in a certain form might have caused rainfall 
in ancient times. In this way, such yajna might or must have 
purified the whole atmosphere. 

Avoidance of Extremes 

Another important fundamental concept in the Aryan cul¬ 
ture has been a compromise of two extremes of idealism and 
realism. We have always preferred a golden mean. Our 
religion has always emphasized on the attachment with the 
world we live in as well as with the super-natural. Even in 
matters of food, enjoyment, work, sleep and awakefulncss the 
Bhagwat Gita pleads for modration to attain the highest effi¬ 
ciency*. According to Atharva-veda, neither rationalism alone 
not sentimentalism alone can take us very fat. What is requi¬ 
red is a compromise between head and heart in all our activities. 
At the very outset, Manusmriti lays down the need for a com¬ 
promise between multiple desires and renunciation which is 
further supported by the Bhagwat Gita. In the Vana-Parva of 
the Mahabharat, we find Draupadi preaching to Yudhishtra a via 
media between great fury leading to harsh punishment and total 
forgiveness when she narrates a dialogue between Prahlad and 
and Bali. The spirit of all that preaching is a compromise bet¬ 
ween the two extremes.* 

Probably it is because of this inherent tradition of our 
culture that in guiding the economic and industrial activities 
of the state, our national governme nt have chosen the path of 
a golden mean between the development of public and private 
sectors. Our government have accepted the principle of‘Mixed 
Economy’ and have avoided the two extretnes of capitalism and 
communism. 
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CHAPTER III 


DEMOCRATIC ORGANISATION, STATE REGULATION 
AND PUBLIC ENTERPRISE 
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Origin of State 

In a country, it is the political atmosphere which moulds 
economic policies. Political institutions chisel, mould and shape 
economic institutions. To statesmen, economic considerations 
ate most vital. To trace the history of political organisation of 
the human race, we come across an idea that the world began 
with a golden age of perfection when no government was needed. 
This is evidenced by the Shanti Parva of the Mahabharat.*. 
With the march of time, as population began to grow, man be¬ 
gan to fear man. The strong began to exploit the weak and 
there was a need felt for an institution which could settle mutual 
dissensions and avoid a state of anarchy. It was due to this 
need that the state came into existence*. Gradually its func- 
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tions began to grow till almost the entire life of people came 
under its influence. The state in ancient India was regarded as 
the centre of society and the chief instrument of its welfare. 
At the same time, society also believed that its proper function¬ 
ing and progress depended upon an efficient government. Ulti¬ 
mately the government became the key-stone of the gigantic 
arch of social life. Besides, there are some indications that a 
certain group of people believed in the divine origin of state. 
Manu in his Smriti points out that the king has powers which 
arc bestowed by heavenly gods — Indra, Vayu, Yama, Surya, 
Agni, Varnu, Chandra* and Kuber. This theory did not gain 
much ground and was not upheld by subsequent thinkers. There 
is no evidence to uphold the view that the king was the rtmre- 
sentative of God as was believed in some other countries or the 
world. 

Duties of the King 

As a general rule, monarchy had been the system of the 
government prevailing in ancient India though we come 
across a reference of republican institutions as well in the Vedic 
literature, the Mahabbarat and the Arthashastra. Evils of a 
kingless society are described in the Epics and the king was 
really synonymous with the government and the state*. As 
such the duty of the king was not merely defence and main¬ 
tenance of law and order in the country, but he had to regu¬ 
late the social order, stimulate virtue and guide the moral and 
economic life of the people. He had to listeii to the public 
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voice; his position was that of the ‘Servant of State’. A perfect 
king always sought the good of the people. King Rama is 
said to have given up his wife Sita in regard to the wishes of 
his subjects. According to Kautalya, a king could have no 
personal likes or dislikes; it were the likes and dislikes 
of the subjects that were to be followed by him. The 
State under monarchy was a trust and the object of this 
trust was direction, regulation for the good of agriculture, 
prosperity, growth and welfare of the people. To perform 
this paramount duty the king himself had to be virtuous and 
of good character. Vedic Rishis, Valmiki, Vyas, Shukra and 
Kautalya have emphasised this quality to be essential for a 
king'. These ancient thinkers have prescribed a daily round of 
duties to which a king was expected to conform. The day and 
the night were each divided into eight parts for such round of 
duties. The king was expected to get up early in the morning 
and to look to the affairs of the state, in consultation with his 
ministers, according to the scheduled time^. A round-the-clock 
activity carried on by kings in ancient India has a lesson for 
rulers in our country and the world. 

Democratic Set-Up 

The Vedic king was elected by the people assembled in the 
Samiti. The Sabha and Samiti, a sort of bicameral legislature, 
appear to have a big hold in appointing, advising and control- 
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ling the king*. Both Manu and Yagnavalkya believe in the 
assistance ot capable ministers for the king in running the 
administration of the State. Kautalya, a great advocate of mo¬ 
narchy, writes that matters of state should be discussed by the 
council of ministers and the king should carry out the majority 
view*. The king could not be above law and his policy 
and conduct could be criticised in the country. The 
king remained anxious to know such criticism. As already 
pointed out, a king went to the extent of sending his wife 
in exile due to such criticism by one cf the commonest man 
of the society. Can we, therefore, claim that the popular 
slogan of democracy—a Government of the people, by the 
people and for the people—enunciated by the late Abraham 
Lincoln had already been evolved and practised in this country 
long before it was known to the West ? Even to-day, it is 
claimed by some that India is one of the biggest democracies 
of the world. We are thus trying to move according to our 
ancient traditions where the ideal of the state was good, 
efficient and popular government. 

An Ideal Government 

According to Chhandogya Upanishada, there was no thief, 
no miser; no drunkard, no ignorant, no unchaste man and wo¬ 
man in the kingdom of king Ashwapati*. During Rama’s 
reign, it has been pointed out, the Earth war full of grain 
and the trees were full of fruits. His kingdom was said to be 
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free from evil doers and no calamity ever befell any one. Every 
body was happy and devoted to Dharma’. That is why Gandhi 
ji dreamt of‘Ram Rajya’ to be established in our country even 
after the political freedom was won. In a healthy polity, all 
classes of a community should have sufficient food, sufficient 
clothing, sufficient shelter for the people and practically all 
blessings of a good life for the citizens of the state. A picture 
of such a polity is provided by the Mahabharat in the descrip¬ 
tion of the reign of king Yudhishtra*. The master mind of 
Kautalya always aimed at stable and efficient government and 
that is why he laid so much emphasis on the training and dis¬ 
cipline of the king. 


The system of village self government was the foundation 
of the Aryan polity. It appears that the village formed the basis 
of the constitution of Vedic Samiti and the village headman po¬ 
pularly known as the ‘Gramini’ was the key-stone of the village 
organisation. Manu has also referred to a sound system of 
village organisation in which villages were to be grouped in 
two, three, five or hundred for their defence. There were 
also separate organisers for units of one, ten, twenty, hundred 
and a thousand villages to look after their multifarious 
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problemsThe central problem of economic and political deve¬ 
lopment in our country is the creation of sound village leader¬ 
ship which will command the confidence of the villagers, place 
before them new objectives, create a desire for better life and 
mobilise them in a common endeavour to accomplish pro¬ 
grammes of community betterment. It may be that taking clue 
from our ancient system, the national government of the country 
have tried to revive the village organisation and it is believed 
that with a sound Gram Rajya, Gandhi’s dream of ‘Ram Rajya’ 
may become a reality. 

Role of The State 

The part played by government in social and economic 
activities of the country has depended upon different needs at 
different periods and stages of the growth of society. The close 
touch of government with the economic life of people may lead 
to good or evil according to the nature and methods of govern¬ 
ment action. The state may appropriate to itself larger share of 
economic functions which may, under certain conditions, en¬ 
croach upon the economic freedom of individuals. On the other 
hand by imposing proper limitations on its own activity, it can, 
under certain circumstances, furnish considerable aid to indivi¬ 
dual enterprise, regulate and strengthen it by its superior power 
and wisdom. Probably it was because of the evils of too much 
state intervention in the economic life of the people that Gandhi- 
ji was apprehensive of the growing power of the state. In his writ¬ 
ings he once pointed out that he looked upon an increase in the 
power of the state with the greatest fear, because while apparent¬ 
ly doing good for the people by minimising exploitation, it does 
the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which 
lies at the root of all progress. What he preferred was not a cen¬ 
tralisation of power in the hands of state but an extension of 
the sense of trusteeship, as in his opinion violence of private 
enterprise was less injurious than the violence of the state. 

The main current of the history of economic thought is 
determined by the ebb and flow of government interference in 
economic life. The concept of state intervention in matters eco¬ 
nomic has a chequered history in Western countries. The mer¬ 
cantile system was the dominant form cf economic thought in 
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Europe from i6th to i8tb century and it was clearly the pattern 
of the practical statesmanshipof the times. Thomas Mun, perhaps 
England’s Manu at a time, was the ablest exponent of Mercan¬ 
tilism and he defended the principles of Mercantilism to justify 
the practices of the East India Company. The Mercantilist state 
had to be a highly controlled social organism. But it had its re¬ 
actions which took a strong turn in France. 

The Physiocratic doctrines which^ arose in France as a reac¬ 
tion against Mercantilism were based mostly on the philosophy 
of Natural Order. The Physiocrats had a great distrust for man¬ 
made laws. The ideal of the Physiocratic State was ‘minimum 
of legislation with maximum of authority’. The Physiocrats 
broke eomplctely with the past and established a new order 
of economic life. Quesney and Turgot were representative 
leaders of this school of thought, but Adam Smith stands forth 
as the great critic of Mercantilism and the chief exponent 
of the doctrine of individual freedom in trade which was a part 
and parcel of his Natural Order. The declaration of indepen¬ 
dence and the‘Wealth of Nations’ were given to the world in 
1776. One was a declaration of political freedom, the other 
proclaimed industrial and commercial independence. The new 
economic society which Smith proposed was to be regulated 
by competition. Economic privileges and monopolies were to 
be destroyed. Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations* was a landmark 
in economic thought and its effect on the thoughts and actions 
of the people was extraordinary. Laissez-Faire or economic 
liberty is writ large in the 19th century code of relationship bet¬ 
ween government and business. 

Inspite of his defence of the Laissez-Faire policy. Smith 
saw vast opportunities for a positive contribution by the govern¬ 
ment to its people^ Mercantilist ideal was not completely dead 
and in the writings of Frederick List the emphasis upon a dis¬ 
tinctive national economy was given its strongest expression. List 
criticised Smith and pointed out that England’s stage of econo¬ 
mic development was quite different from that of Germany and 
America and, therefore, Smith’s principles were not universally 
applicable. This trend of economic thinking moved on with the 
march of time and in the first quarter of the 20th century Laiss¬ 
ez-Faire was given a good bye. The world, as a whole, is now 
moving towards greater state intervention and public control. It 
is believed that in many countries of the world to-day there is 
mercantilist planning. This thought is older in India and dates 
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back to the 4th century B.C A picture of mercantilism is obtained 
from Kautalya’s Arthashastra which gives us a highly organised 
system of political and economic machinery. There were a number 
of supervisors and superintendents for an efficient conduct of 
political and economic life of the country*. Kautalya’s philosophy 
was not so narrow as,the philosophy of the Mercantilists. He 
gave a concept of enlightened self-interest in economic behavi¬ 
our. State protection was justified only when it was used with 
discrimmation. State intervention was advocated with certain 
limitations and restrictions. The entire administration of econo¬ 
mic affairs was conducted by means of specialised governmental 
agencies. For achievement of Bentham’s utilitarianism, the best 
policy was Laissez-Faire and minimum government activity, but 
according to our philosophy this could be well done through the 
intervention of the state. 

The Growth of The Concept of State Intervention 

The supporters of the theory of Laissez-Faire in the West 
had failed to realise the proper significance of social good and 
neglected welfare of the people. It was behind the shield of free 
trade in England that a wealthy and powerful minority flourished 
on the exploitation of the people. The evils of Laissez-Faire gave 
birth to its antithesis in the philosophy of Karl Marx. The 
influence of Marx on the later socialist thought and practice has 
been tremendous. Marxist ideas have also considerably in¬ 
fluenced non-communist thinkers. The Russian Revolution 
stirred the imagination of the socialists all over the world. 
Among the modern economists, John Mayard Keynes, who was 
considered as favourably inclined towards private enterprise, 
attacked the policy of let alone. Keynes rejected the view point 
of the classical school and demanded that the Laissez-Faire policy 
should finally be given up, because without state intervention 
the economic system could not possibly work smoothly. 

Among the American economic thinkers, Veblen consi¬ 
dered that classical economics was wrong because it based it¬ 
self on individualism and self-interest as motives of human 
behaviour. He was sharply critical of capitalism and believed 
that each new situation calls for a fresh explanation keeping in 
view considerations of numerous factors—social, political and 
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economic. Just as business and labour in the United States to¬ 
day differ from the European types, so also does government 
action. The principles on which federal and state policies are 
based arc embodied in the Declaration of Idependence of 1776. 
At first, government action was mainly concerned with the pro¬ 
tection of the American market against external economic com¬ 
petition. 

In a second period, government ,<iaction was also concern¬ 
ed with struggle against internal monopolies. In the United States 
the fight against monopolies has been carried on through 
anti-trust legislation, the regulation of public utilities and banks 
through measures such as the Wagner Act. Labour and 
management, producers and consumers, investors and borrowers, 
agriculture and industry arc all elements of the economic system 
to which the application of the authoritarian measures keeps the 
economic system going. When the New Deal in America 
courageously applied a new principle—the principle of large 
scale government intervention in the nation’s economic and 
social life, vast changes were inevitable. Government policies 
in the United Stales have an importance to-day which they did 
not have in the past. The 7\merican Congress has found it 
necessary to legislate in a number of fields and in particular 
concerning foreign trade, currency, credit, public works utilities, 
agriculture and social security. The American laws form a 
system very different of course from the system giving unity to 
collectivist, corporate and neo-mercantilist legislation.' 

A review of the two apparently opposed systems of 
Communism and Capitalism will show that both the systems 
accept the necessity of maintaining and increasing employment, 
preventing business failures. The methods and techniques 
evolved in the two systems, however, differ materially. In the 
Russian, emphasis is laid on collective or State ownership of 
the means of production and on governmental management of 
prices and fixation of incomes. In the American, on the other 
hand private ownership of the means of production dominates 
the economy; but suitable expedients are being devised to 
ensure that continuity of production may not be disturbed and 
employment afl'ected through business failures. The day is fast 
disappearing when the individual could pursue his own econo¬ 
mic ends in his own way. The sector of private economic 
pursuits is being steadily narrowed and the sphere of govern¬ 
mental supervision, control and even ownership is rapidly 

(i) American Reporter book Supplement Feb. 27, 1957. 
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widening. The role that the statesman has to plajr in the 
fashioning of economic well-being is, therefore, of unmistakable 
importance. In the pvist-war period world, international capi¬ 
talism has weakened. India’s choice is cleat beause she is 
committed to a path of golden compromise between two ex¬ 
tremes from its ancient tradition. 

India Shows The Light 

May it not be taken as Vanity or self-praise to say that from 
the beginning of human history Indian ideals of government 
have materially differed from those of the West. The ancient 
* Aryan State had its own characteristics. Though supreme and 
all comprehensive, it never contemplated to interfere consider¬ 
ably in individual liberty. ‘The State is all’ and the view that the 
individuality of the citizen must be merged into the individua¬ 
lity of the state was not favoured. What are known as the 
ministrant and constituent functions of the state i. e. those pro¬ 
motive of general welfare and those preventive of lawlessness 
and disorder were judiciously performed. All social programmes, 
principles and policies were intelligently and systematically in¬ 
troduced in our economic. Political and scxial life. Social wel¬ 
fare was unanimously accepted as the ultimate end of the policy. 
This has been our sound tradition and the country’s noble heri¬ 
tage for millenniums past. It was with a view of social justice 
that the state in ancient India tried to interfere with the actions 
of individuals in the economic field. Private enterprise, with a 
capitalistic regime and minimum possible restriction by govern¬ 
ment, was not allowed by the state in ancient India. 

The state encouraged right type of social institutions. It 
is a matter of recorded ancient Hindu history that holy rishis 
who had renounced the world and had migrated to the hills used 
to come down to inspect and cross-examine the society and the 
ruler. They used to praise the worthy and punish the errants. 
The rishis had the authority to replace the rulers who deviated 
from Raj Dharma*. On the very face of it, there appears to be 
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something super-natural behind it. It is just possible that the 
rishis, being the most learned, might have lived aloof from the 
political scene and might have resided in the forests or the 
hills. It can be assumed that they might have guided the king 
from their ripe experience and wisdom. It would not be too far 
fetched to compare the role of Mahatma Gandhi in guiding the 
destiny of the nation after the achievement of independence. 
Like a rishi he guided, though for a short time, the Nehru 
government and saved it from many pitfalls. Such a rishi in 
the past was a friend, philosopher and guide of a monarch in 
the Epic age. The principles of government laid down by such 
holy and learned men were based on the need for securing 
necessaries of life to all individuals who were not deliberate' 
shirkers. Gimforts and luxuries could be obtained in accordance 
with the quality of work. The ancient scheme of social orga¬ 
nisation and state regulation endeavoured to bring about a just 
compromise between extreme type of privete enterprise and 
extreme type of state control and operation and between too 
little and too much government interference. A glance through 
India’s ancient history will show that government action in 
the political, economic and social life of the country has been 
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S etmeated with a sense of social justice and respect for the 
ignity of the human being. Long before the city-states came 
into existence in the west, the republican system had been 
established in this country and the system of government of 
these republics was based on the utilitarian ideal of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.' 

Ancient Concept of A Welfare State 

Welfare economics and the concept of a welfare state may 
be comparatively new to the west, but in ancient India it had 
been the basis of social and political organisation of the 
country. Social welfare was a part and parcel of political and 
economic philosophy of our country. In India, the welfare 
aspect of economic policy is probably the one on which there 
has been the widest possible agreement among all thinkers of 
the past. As already pointed out, the jurisdiction of the state 
in ancient India extended over all the spheres of life of people, 
but it did not interfere with legitimate individual liberty, 'fhe 
Vedic state or monarch performed both constituent and minis- 
trant duties. There arc hymns in the Rig and Atharva Veda 
which indicate that the monarch was expected to be strong 
enough to protect his subjects from foreign aggression and 
maintain internal order by enforcing respect for the social and 
traditional law, morality and Dharma. The Yajur Veda liymns 
suggest that the king himself was to get respect and popu¬ 
larity among his subjects by developing welfare activities^ 
The twin political institutions—.Sabha and bamiti—were to exer¬ 
cise requisite control and advise the king for his multifarious 
duties. 'J’he Rig and Atharva Veda hymns quoted below 
throw light on the administrative duties of the king by which 
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he was to suppress anti-social elements and punish the guilty.* 
The Atharva Veda gives a picture of a state which, if not well 
administered by the king with the help of intellectuals for the 
good of people, may result in anarchy and disorder^. We 
can, therefore, infer that the concept of a welfare state is so 
ancient in India as the vedas. 

Manu’s Concept of State Regulation 

There are several references in Manu-smriti’s ‘Raj 
Dharma’which should convince us against a policy of Laissez- 
Faire. On the otlier liand, the king was to regulate social and 
economic life of the people. Manu expected the king to be 
very conscious, watchful and alert for performing the primary 
duties of defence and maintenance of law and order in his 
kingdom. 'I’he king was to deal with thieves, robbers and 
gamblers with a firm Itand, because on the defence and good 
administration of the kingdom depended the prosperity of king 
himself. 'I'hough the king was to love his subjects like a father, 
yet he could not carry on without taxation of his people for 
social good. Manu suggested that in this sphere the king was 
to be sometimes harsh, sometimes very sweet and there by 
maximise his own as well as his people’s welfareL The 
king was to interfere in and decide i8 kinds of disputes 
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of his people in which a judicious and wise settlement led to 
Social welfare. Manu insisted for the prevalence of truth 
over falsehood and upholding of‘Dharma’ because in its absence 
we would all be destroyed.* The present law courts in India 
and the world over, whether they ate national or international, 
can profitably take a lesson from this guiding principle of 
Manu in the administration of justice. 

The economic field wos not left untouched. The king 
had to regulate economic life with a certain standard. Taxa¬ 
tion was carefully fixed for different types of people carrying 
on commercial and economic activities. There were regulations 
even for washermen as well as weavers. The King was to punish 
those who indulged in prohibited exports and also those who 
tried to evade the payment of octroi duties. Weights and 
Measures were regulated and reviewed from time to time. 
Gambling was an offence which was punishable by the king. 
Manu suggested that if the employees and administrators of the 
State did not deal effectively wfith criminals, drunkards, thieves 
and those who indulged with the wives of their teachers, llie 
king himself was to be held responsible for these evils.* 
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Vyas’s Concept Of A Welfare State 

Mahatma Vyas, iti his concept of a welfare state, is in line 
with Matiu, because Bhishma in the Shariti Parva of the Malia- 
bharat, refers to a dialogue between Vasumana and Brahaspati 
where the necessity and working of a welfare state is clearly dis¬ 
cussed. This discussion includes all measures to be taken by the 
king for maintaining and increasing social, economic and poli¬ 
tical welfare of the People. It does emphasise that in the 
absence of positive measures being taken by the king, agricul¬ 
ture, commerce and industry would perish. The cattle wealth 
of the country would deteriorate. It points out that with the 
active participation atid interference of the king, smooth, peace¬ 
ful and stable progress of the State is possible. At another place 
in the Shanti Parva, Bhishma tries to give an analysis whether 
the king is the maker of good or bad times or the time is the 
maker of good or bad kings. 1 le gives his judgement in favour 
of king being the maker of times. He, therefore, asked Yudhis- 
tra to take recourse to a policy of reasonable and righteous in¬ 
tervention with a firm hand and to look to the welfare of his 
kingdom." 'The evidence of the Mahabharat shows that the 
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sphere of the state activity was sufficiently extended and the 
policy of Laissez-Faire did not have any hold. Just like Manu- 
Smriti, the Mahabharat indicates tnat the king should look upon 
his subjects with fatherly affection, but for administering justice 
and dealing with evil-minded people, a fair and stern policy should 
be followed. The Mahabharat suggests that income from gold¬ 
mines, salt deposits, foodgrains-godowns, centres of transit on 
rivers and the herds of elephants should be looked into by 
ministers of state or those who could be fully relied upon by 
the king‘. 

State Regulation According To Kautalya’s Arthashastra 

The Artha Shashtra of Kautalya also relates to all aspects of 
human life. A survey of the nature and scope of activities of 
the state as envisaged by the Arthashastra will show that it 
contemplated largely for a welfare state. It regarded the king as 
the trustee of the population. The state was to impose the social 
order and to encourage cducaiion, learning and art. According 
to the Arthashastra, the merchant was an honoured and important 
unit in national economy and every facility was given to him but 
without prejudice to national interests. The state was not only 
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to offer active help to trade and industry but also to protect 
I he populati(.)n aj^ainst proiiteering, if merchant princes tried 
to corner the market and raise prices. The government was to 
control vices of the community by appointing its own officers 
to supervise wine-booths, gambling houses and prostitute cen¬ 
tres^ 'I'he State, at times, owned large industries which were 
worked by State Departments. Thus it had extensive economic 
functions and it even took to activities for the well-being of the 
people, 'fhere weredefiiniie and detailed regulations for govern¬ 
ing the mode of levying taxes and of realising state dues as well as 
for the process of collection of revenue. Industries were pro¬ 
tected not by any artificial ‘Ifiscal Policy’ but by carefully drawn 
up regulations. Prom Kautalya’s /Xrthashastra we learn that 
the State had a monopoly in the manufacture of Salt*. The ex- 
ploilai ion of mines was not an exclusive monopoly of the State. 

Individual capitalist was allowed to work out mines of cer¬ 
tain kinds under leases of the government. 'Phe State policy 
was to encourage decentralisation in the departments, to check 
fraudulent practices liy punisliing merchants selling adulterated 
goods and using unauthorised weights and measures^ 

The Government stepped in to provide those works of 
Public Utility for which State enterprise was more effective 
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than private efforts. The establishment and maintenance of 
highwa) s and canals, dams and bridges was a special charge of 
the State. The Mauryan State recognised its responsibility to 
the destitute and diseased. It offered doles to the orphans, the 
aged and the infirm and also to poor women in the family way. 
The government guarded the health of the citizen by penalising 
adulteration of grains, oils, salts and medicines and it took ade¬ 
quate measures against epidemics. For fighting against national 
calamities like famines and floods, special staff was maintained 
and special measures were taken.' 'J'he administrative system 
was itself moulded by the needs of agriculture. The welfare 
of a village was promoted by the employment of appropriate 
administrative staff on salaries mainly counted in kind. The 
Superintendent or director of agriculture was in charge of the 
cultivation of Government Farms. The government in ancient 
and Mauryan India of Kautalya’s time assumed full respon¬ 
sibility for the promotion of agriculture and forestry in all forms 
and aspects. There was no place in a model village for any 
thing which could be harmful to its economic and moral wel¬ 
fare. The government also organised voluntary contributions 
of labour towards communal undertakings. The supply of seeds, 
cattle and cash for cultivation to those who colonised waste 
lands was recognised as the duty of the State. ^ Wc thus obtain 
a picture of a welfare state which rendered each village as a 
centre of life and light under its own institutions of self- 
government. 
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The state prohibited such sports and amusements as had 
a baneful influence upon the workers and diminished their 
efliciency.* 

The State encouraged individual enterprise in various 
industries and it was not the intention of the government to 
come in competition with private enterprise. 

This survey of functions of the State in ancient India 
brings to our mind an admixture of both the Physiocratic and 
Mercantilistic doctrines as well as a picture of Mixed 
Economy which our National Government has tried to 
follow. In the terrifying crisis of the two world-wars, the old 
style of I.aisscz-Faire of Adam Smith has broken down. 
The world governments have to undertake whftlly a new role. 
A great variety of specific agencies has to be created to make 
this role effective and a mighty process of experimental readjust¬ 
ment has to be carried through. This is the need of the times 
before the world and so before India. 
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AGRICULTURE AND LAND POLICY 
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Role of Agriculture 

The story of agriculture is, in fact, the story of human 
civilisation and the invention of grain agriculture should be 
regarded as one of the most important events in human history. 
Agriculture formed an important part of Vedic economy. The 
main industry of ancient Aryans was agriculture and there are 
frequent allusions to it in the Rig, Yaju and Atharva-Vcda as 
quoted above. Both the Ramayan and the Mahabharat fully 
recognise the role of agriculture in the concept of National 
Economy.* In ancient Greek society also all occupations except 
agriculture were considered menial. Xenophon laid great em¬ 
phasis on agriculture, considering it the mother of all wealth. 
Shukra and Kautalya assigned the place of pride to agriculture 
in the pursuit of occupations by the people of this country.^ 

Although India has marched ahead industrially and is 
regarded as one of the industrially advanced countries of the 
East, yet agriculture is still regarded as the pivot of our eco¬ 
nomy. The shortage of food and raw materials is at present 
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the weakest point in the country’s economy and the slightest 
slackening in the agricultural production is likely to be fatal to 
planning in our country. Measures to increase agricultural 
production have, therefore, been assigned the central place in 
the Five Year Plans. As each year passes, the growth of 
population makes more difficult the task of producing enough 
food to meet the country’s needs. 

Deficiencies c.xist in Cereal food as well as in other types 
of food and hence the problem of increasing agricultural pro¬ 
duction has to be approached from several directions. 

Classification of Soil And Suitability of Seeds 

As agriculture is the science and art of raising plant life 
from the soil for the use of humanity, a study of the classification 
of soils and suitability of seeds is very essential. The impor¬ 
tance of food derived from land as given in the Rig Veda clearly 
indicates that the Rig Vedic Aryans produced varied cjuality 
foodgrains. Agriculture was not the concern of less intelligent 
nicmbers of the family, but of those youngmen who considered 
it a dignified occupation and knew clear classification of soil 
and seed. 'Phe Rig-Veda classifies the soil into threc.-‘Artana’ 
(untertile), ‘Apnaswiti’ (fertile) and ‘Urvara’ (very fertile) for 
purposes of cultivation*. It also gives an idea of the measure¬ 
ment of fields. The Rig-Veda emphasises the quality of good 
seed and so does Manu.^ A dialogue between Yudhistra and 
Yaksha, in the Van-Parva of the Mahabharat, throws light on the 
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importance of good seeds for sowing*. Kautalya has, in his Artha- 
shastra, pointed out that the superintendent of agriculture was 
to collect in time seeds of all kinds (jf grains, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, roots, flbre-producing plants and Cotton. The seeds 
of grains were to be exposed to mist and heat for seven nights; 
the seeds of Kosi were treated similarly for three nights; the 
seeds of sugar-cane and the like were plastered at the cut end 
with the mixture of honey, clarified butter, the fat of hogs and 
cow-dung; the seeds of bulbous roots with honey and clarified 
butter and cotton seeds with cow-dung^. Very few people know 
that our country spends some thing like rupees fifty crores a year 
for importing superior cotton from Egypt, U. S. A. and East 
Africa. This is indeed a serious drain on the country’s foreign 
exchange resources. A genuine effort can be made to increase 
indigenous production of superior cotton by improved seeds 
and fertilizers, besides giving better irrigational facilities and 
the control of cotton pests. A successful effort in this direction 
would result in the saving of valuable foreign exchange for our 
country. It is for agricultural experts and others connected with 
the ‘Grow-more-food’ campaign in the country to ponder over 
the suggestions of Kautalya for the preparation of seeds and 
benefit thereby for national interests. 

Agricultural Technique And Systematised Farming 
Operations 

Authorities on the history of agriculture generally believe 
that human beings first started making use of fruits and roots in 
their daily life out of forced necessity. Agriculture seems to 
have made real headway at a later stage. The operation of tilling 
the soil, in the Rig-Vedic age, meant the cutting of furrows in 
the field with the wooden plough drawn by bulls, the sowing of 
seeds in the furrows thus made, the cutting of corn with the sickle, 
the laying of ihe bundles of corn on the thrashing floor, thrash¬ 
ing and finally sifting and winnowing. 'I'he Shatpath Brahman 
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also refers to a similar process in the system of farming— 
ploughing, sowing, reaping and tlirashing’. 'I'he Atharva Veda 
gives the credit of introducing the art of ploughing to Ptithi- 
Vainya^, but plougliing is constantly referred to in the Vedic 
literature. Vedic Aryans were not merely pastoral, but they knew 
the importance (af arable farming and greatly valued mixed 
farming. 

Different Vedic hymns give us the picture of a well-settled 
rural economy in which agriculture, carried on with the plough 
and bullocks, played an important part. The plough is describ¬ 
ed as having a smooth handle, well laid and lance pointed. 
There was a special namc-‘Kinas’ for the ploughman or culti¬ 
vator of the Soil who is now popularly known as ‘Kisan’ in the 
rural areas of the country h 'rhere are several references in 
Vedic literature to various types of ploughs which were drawn 
by six, eight or even tw’elvc bullocks. In the Shukra Niti also a 
reference is made to a plough which was drawn by sixteen 
bullocks‘^. Such ploughs, most probably, must have been effec¬ 
tive as a modern tractor for purposes of deep ploughing. Dr. 
V. S. Agarwal has pointed out in his book ‘India as known to 
Panini’ that a large plough was called ‘Mali’ which was also 
known as ‘Jitya’ [xrhaps from its utility to break even the 
hardest ground and to reclaim waste land. It has also been 
pointed out tl at farmers w'cre classified on the ground of poss¬ 
essing no plough of their own‘Ahali’; having a good plough 
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‘Suhali’ and having a bad plough ‘Durhali’*. Several other 
agricultural implements are mentioned in the Vedic literature. 
Kautalya has referred to ‘Karshanyantra’ (most probably the 
plough) and to other instruments of agriculture/. 

The Vedic hymns give us a picture of systematised agri¬ 
cultural operations. There were rites for putting oxen to the 
plough, for sowing and for honouring Sita or tiie goddess of 
agriculture. There was a sacrifice offered to ‘kslietrapati’ or the 
lord of the fields vVgrayana sacrifice was a religious ceremony 
for partaking in the first fruits of the liarvest. Deep ploughing 
is referred to in Vedic hymns and Kautalya, in his Arthashastra, 
has pointed out the possibilities of a good harvest where syste¬ 
matic rainfall rendered three turns c)f ploughing possible't. He 
has given indications for time and method of sowing different 
kinds of seeds. Careful ploughing, timely sowing and increas¬ 
ing fertility of the soil were a characteristic feature of ancient 
Indian Agriculture’. According to Kautalya, crops were to be 
collected as soon as they were ripe. No wise man was to 
leave any thing in the fields not even chaff. Crops when reaped 
were to be heaped up in high piles or in the form of turrets. 
The piles of crops were not to be kept close to each other nor 
were their tops to be low. The thrashing floors of different 

(i) India as known to Panini,—Dr. V. S. Agarwal. 
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fields were to be kept close to each other. Workmen in the 
fields were always allowed to have water with them but no fire’. 

Chief Crops 

Different types of Crops and their rotation were known to 
the Vedic Aryans. The food crops often mentimied and prayed 
for in the Rig Veda were barley and rice which are even to-day 
regarded as auspicious on ceremonial occasions. Barley has a 
place in Hindu rituals and rice is still the chief food of majority 
of Indians. Wheat is not mentioned in Rig Veda, but in the 
Yajur Veda it is mentioned together with other Cereals^. The 
Mahabharat gives an idea of the cultivation of both barley and 
wheat together 5. 

Kautalya has referred to the succession of crf)ps 
from season to season and has pointed out the hardships 
of raising summer crops. According to Kautalya, the 
superintendent of agriculture was to grow wet crops, winter 
crops or summer crops according to the supply of 
workmen and water. He believed that the rice crops and 
the like were the best to grow; vegetables of intermediate 
nature and sugar-cane crops were the worst, because they were 
subject to various evils and required much care and expenditure 
to reap. He was also of the view tliat lands near the banks of 
rivers were suitable for growing pumpkin and the like ; lands 
which were frequently overflown by water were suitaltle for 
long pepper, grapes and sugarcane ; the vicinity of wells for 
vegetables and roots ; low grounds for green crops and margi¬ 
nal furrows were suitable for the plantation of fragrant plants, 
medicinal herbs. Such medicinal herbs as grow in marshy 
grounds were to be growm not only in grounds suitable for 
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them, but also in pots'. There was provision to guard against 
effectively the common pests of crops namely locusts, rats, wild 
beasts and other crop damaging insects. 

Means Of Irrigation 

Farming is an operation vitally connected with mother 
earth and farmers in Vedic days naturally attached great religi¬ 
ous signiticance to actual sowing of seeds and timely watering of 
fields. As the bulk of population consisted of actual cultivators, 
irrigation was a subject of great importance. There are hymns 
for rain-god and orher sky deities to grant good rainfall and 
thus prosperous agriculture^. The Mahabharat illustrates the 
importance of Sun-g<jd in causing rainfall and making agricul¬ 
ture prosperous for mankind. Sage Dhomya advised Yudhis- 
tra to pray to Sun-god to get food for the party accompanying 
him in the forests’. 

Rainfall 

Indian agriculture has been called a gamble in the rains 
because of the uncertainty and irregularity of the monsoon. 
With the failure of the monsoon, there is a lock-out in the 
agricultural industry. Kautalya has given an idea of the quan¬ 
tity of rainfall obtained in different parts of the country to suit 
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different crops'. He has also discussed the idea of even distri¬ 
bution of rainfall by pointing out that one-third of the requi¬ 
site quantity of rain should fall both during the commencement 
and closing months of the rainy season and two-thirds in the 
middle. Kautalya believed that a forecast of such rainfall could 
be made by observing the position and motion of Jupiter, the 
rise, set and motion of Venus and the natural or unnatural 
aspect of the Sun^. He has also pointed out that from the 
position of the bun, sprouting of seeds can be inferred; from the 
position of the Jupiter, the formation of the grains can be in¬ 
ferred. Kautalya, it appears, was conscious of optimum rainfall 
because he believed that rainfall thrice a week was good and 
further there should be eighty showers throughout the whole 
rainy season. An ideal rainfall was that which was intermingled 
with sixty sunny days during the whole period of the rainy 
seasonh Modean meteorologists can prolilably take a lesson 
from these observations of Kautalya and guide agricultural ope¬ 
rations for better yields in our country. 

Rivers 

Besides rainfall, rivers must have been another natural 
source of irrigation in ancient India as they are to-day. River 
valley projects like those of the modern days are not discussed 
clearly in the ancient literature. The Rig Veda, in tenth mandal 
sukta 75 , contains names of several rivers including the Ganga, 
the Yamuna and Sarswati-t. According to Manusmriti, the 
land between the rivers Sarswati and Dwashadvati was called 
‘Brahmavarta’ and was regarded as an ideal part of the country?. 
In the Tirthayatra Parva of the Mahabharat practically all the 
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rivefs of the country have been mentioned, but the Ganga and 
the part of the country through which it flows was regarded as 
the best,* Even to-day the Ganga-Yamuna Dwava is the most 
fertile and agriculturally advanced part of the country, which 
must have been so in the Vedic period as well as in the period 
of the Epics. 

Canals 

The Vedic Aryans, it appears, did not depend merely on 
rainfall for purposes of irrigation, because some h3mins refer to 
artificial water channels which must have been used for purposes 
of irrigation.^ 

Wells and Tanks 

Handicaps of agriculture in ancient India were fully re¬ 
alised and adequate attempts were made to do the needful. 
Wells, tanks, reservoirs and larger irrigation works were 
enjoined as a public duty from which no king, no ruler could 
obtain exemption. In the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharat, sage 
Narad questioned Yudhistra to know whether agriculture was 
merely dependent on rainfall or big tanks full of water had 
been constructed in different parts of his kingdom^ Kautalya 
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and Shuktacharya have also expressed their views in this 
connection*. 

Methods of Manuring 

It is generally believed thar the fertility of agricultural land 
in India has been steadily going down on account of the ab¬ 
sence of proper manuring. Careless and continued cropping 
for generations together without adequate manuring has 
impoverished the soil of its nutrients. The various types of 
manures which can be successfully used these days in our 
country are animal waste, human waste, oilseed-cakes, green 
manures and chemical fertilisers. Whatever may be the compa¬ 
rative utility of these different types of manures, but the Vedas 
give an indication for the use of cow-dung as the best organic 
manure for fertility of the soib. Kautalya the great master of 
details has discussed various types of manures including cow- 
dung, bone, fish and a sort of vegetable milk^. Practical appli¬ 
cation of manures obtained from fertiliser factories like the 
Sindri has shown that cow-dung manure is superior to these 
chemical manures for maintaining and increasing the fertility of 
the soil in the long run. Scarcity of fuel in the rural areas 
compels the Indian cultivators to use cow-dung as fuel. If the 
afforestation schemes launched by the government can result 
in sufficient supply of fuel for the vast majority of the popula¬ 
tion in the country side, it may be possible to conserve cow- 
dung for manuring needs of Indian agriculture. This process of 
turning our cow-dung into manure is likely to prove most 
beneficial to the interest of cultivating classes in our country. 

State in Relation to Agriculture 

The Physiocratic leader, Quesney was fully justified when he 
remarked, “poor peasant, poor king, poor country”. In a 
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predominantly agricultural country like India where the cultiva¬ 
tors are poor and backward in all respects, the responsibility 
for the development of agriculture lies mostly on the state. 
In ancient times, monarchs protected and helped agriculture by 
adopting a sound policy. The coronation hymn in the Yujur 
Veda places a responsibility on the king to develop agriculture 
of the country. From the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharat we 
gather that the king was expected to supply seed and cheap 
loans to the cultivators.* I’anini has given indication of crop- 
loans. According toKaut.alya, the king was to construct reservoirs 
of water and to supply necessary help to those who cons¬ 
tructed reservoirs of their own accord. Proper marketing 
facilities, seed, cattle, implements and manure needed by tlie 
cultivators were provided by the state. 'J'he concept of a 
welfare state in ancient India has already been discussed in the 
previous chapter; agriculture as the most important industry 
claimed its fare share of attention on the part of the state in 
such a concept. Needs of agriculture were planned, pursued 
and the administrative system was adjusted to the needs of 
agriculture. 

The king undoubtedly took a certain share out of the 
agricultural produce for the services rendered by him to the 
cultivating classes. vYceording to Kautalya, those who culti¬ 
vated irrigating by manual labour were to pay | of the produce 
and those who cultivated irrigating by water lifts were to pay 
^ of the produce^. A detailed discussion of the king’s share in 
the agricultural produce would be found in a separate chapter 
on taxation. India’s future prosperity depends to some extent 
on the development of industries, but there is good reason 
to believe that it can be achieved more surely by the application 
of greater skill, knowledge and capital first to agriculture. It 
is against this background that the present position and the 
future possibilities of agriculture have to be considered. Agri¬ 
culture is still the livelihood of about seventy percent of the 
population. It is backward, and the reasons for its being so 
are soil erosion, excess or scarcity of water, the general 
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poverty of certain soils, infestation of weeds, a shortage of 
right types of manures, good seeds and the absence of an or¬ 
ganisation to bring scientific farming within easy reach of poor 
and ignorant cultivators. 

Our national government have given up the policy of 
apathy towards agriculture and have adopted a sound, vigorous 
policy for reform of land tenure, increase of irrigational facili¬ 
ties, supply of good seed, cattle and credit facilities of different 
types. All-India as well as state-wise crop competitions have been 
organised to popularise techniques of agriculture where several 
awards of‘Krishi Pandits’ and ‘Krishi Ratna’ have been announ¬ 
ced including cash prizes. In the scientific agriculture of 
Western countries, an aspect of agriculture is bound up with the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. It is well known that an im¬ 
portant product of atomic energy is radio isotopes. Radio iso¬ 
topes are said to have opened up undreamt of possibilities of 
increased yields. Cobalt isotopes are to be set up for the first 
time in the country at the Pusa Agricultural Research Institute 
to intensify research on the application of atomic energy to plant 
life. A corps of agricultural scientists is being raised at the ins¬ 
titute to harness atomic energy in the production of better food 
grains, foliage and flowers. Work already done at the institute 
on the applicathm of atomic energy to agriculture has yielded 
interesting results. New types of plants have been evolved. 
Valuable work has been done in evolving a variety of wheat 
which will be completely rust-proof. 

All these efforts of the goverment are commendable, but 
there arc some economic shortcomings such as rural indebted¬ 
ness, defective land systems and the sub-division and fragmenta¬ 
tion of holdings. The small size of holdinds and their dispersal 
over a large area are the biggest handicaps to better farming. The 
success of tractor ploughing in Russia has led peple to think 
that the unit yield and total production cuold be increased in 
India also in the same way. But the fact is that no technologi¬ 
cal schemes for increased production or better farming can work 
on the uneconomic holdings of our country. It is only in large 
holdings that specialised and expensive machinery can be used 
economically. The mere use of large tractor will not increase 
production. Large scale methods as practised either in U. S. A. 
or Russia arc not suited to a country like India. As for large 
scale farming, the mere consolidation of holdings, whether vo¬ 
luntary or compulsory, is not likely to go very far, because ex¬ 
periments in co-operative or collectivg farming show that Indian 
peasant values higly his right of ownership. The fondness of 
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some top-ranking leaders of our country for co-operative far¬ 
ming shows thcii- zeal for greater national production, but it has 
to be borne in mind that Indian conditions and traditions are 
quite different from those of other countries of the world. In 
the troubled but dynamic scene of ajnsolidation of holdings 
and in an approach to co-operative farming, it is essential to 
make out and evolve a clear-cut land policy for the country. 

Ownership of Land 

Land in modern economics refers to all the natural re¬ 
sources of a country. It plays a vital part in the economic life 
of the people and that is why its private, social or state owner¬ 
ship has oeen of great importance. The first writers on 
economics either in the East or in the West were concerned 
with land. 'I'hey assumed the importance of land as a great 
factor of production and devoted their attention principally to 
the quest ion of ownership. Plato in the ‘Republic’ called for 
communism in land among the rulers of the State, as a means 
of removing sources of discontent. Aristotle did not favour 
communism and advocated private ownership. To him private 
ownership seemed more likely to elicit the best efforts. 
Eminent historians of our country believe that the land in the 
Vedic age was owned by individual families and the proprietor¬ 
ship was vested in the father as head of the family.* A 
passage in the first Mandal of Rig Veda indicates that fields were 
to be carefully measured from which it follows that individual 
ownership in land for cultivation was recognised.* The 
conception of the absolute royal ownership of all land does not 
seem to have prevailed during the Vedic age. The king had 
the power to expel anybody from his land, but this power 
arose not from his ownership of land but from his sovereignity 
and was recognised only as a royal prerogative. According to 
a Sloka of Manu as quoted below, it appears that the king was 
supposed to be the owner of half the treasure buried under¬ 
ground because he was the owner ofthelandL The individual 
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ownership of land has undoubtedly been a debatable point and 
there seems to be considerable difference of opinion as regards 
the sovereign rights of overlordship in the land. Discussions 
on the determination of boundaries of lields, wells, tanks and 
gardens as found in the Smritis cf Manu, Yagnavalkya and 
iSlarad suggest individual ownership in these means of pro¬ 
duction.’ The late Dr. K. P. Jaiswal in his hook on ancient 
Hindu polity takes very emphatically the view that there was no 
feudal ovcrlordship over land in ancient India. He writes 
“Some of the writers have confidently asserted that property in 
the soil, according to the Hindu view, always vested in the 
Hindu sovereign. The fact on other Iiand is that this is exactly 
the reverse of the Hindu theory on the subject. Nothing is so 
distant from the 1 lindu law as this theory. Numerous instances 
of gifts and sales of land by private individuals can be given 
from the earliest literature. Above all it is expressly and em¬ 
phatically declared that the king has no property in the soil and 
this is declared in no less an authirity than the very logic of 
Hindu Law, the Mimansa. The very discussion of ihe Mimansa 
proves, for it presupposes, the existence of private property in 
land. Such private property was deemed inviolable. All possible 
pretensions by the crown to such right was denied in the clearest 
possible l<.:rms. And this was cjuite in consonence with the spirit 
of Hindu law which held even the gods subject to law and 
prsescribed punishment for the sovereign, if he was arbitrary’’”. 

Kautalya, in his Arthashastra, has clearly differentiated 
between crown lands and private lands. He has also 
discussed the system of ‘Batai’ i.e. sharing of the agricultural 
produce between the tiller of the soil anel the owner of land. 
It appears that the popular socialist slogan—land to the tiller of 
the soil—was recognised by Kautalya when he wrote that lands 
could be confiscated in case of those who did not cultivate them 
and given to others for purposes of cultivation. 'I hey could 
be cultivated by village labourers and traders.? According to 
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Naradsmriti, the king could not be justified to interfere with 
the ownership and pf)Sscssion of houses and lands becauae it 
could result in utter chaos*. Mr. H.D. Malaviya, secretary. Eco¬ 
nomic and Political Research Department of the All-India 
Congress Committee, New Delhi has expressed the view in 
his book ‘Village Panchayats in India’ that in ancient India 
there was no landlord system, as known in the West, nor was 
the individual tenant the full owner of his patch of land. The 
author quotes Maine to the effect that‘no ownership of Indian 
land was discoverable except that of village Communities subject 
to the dominion of the state’. But this communal ownership of 
land did not, however, permit the state to dispossess an indi¬ 
vidual of the land he owned, it merely restricted his power of 
its disposal, lest an unwanted or undesirable person, should be 
admitted to the village comntunity to disturb its peace. 

We can, therefore, come to the conclusion that individual 
ownership of land was recognised in ancient India and a culti¬ 
vator could only be dispossessed of his property if he failed to 
pay the king’s taxes. The state dealt with the cultivators 
directly unhampered by middle-men. Land was regarded as 
private property and handed down from generation to gene¬ 
ration, but all land and all property held by an individual was 
a trust. Individual ownership of land may be regarded more 
desirable from the point of view of the state, because it is the 
owner from whom the state has to claim the land revenue. 
The owner-cultivator must exploit his land with much greater 
zeal than a tenant who has to share the fruit of his labour with 
a londlord. Probably it was with this view that soon after 
independence the national government of the country made 
Zamindari abolitif)n an important issue which has been peace¬ 
fully and successfully bnjught about in several states of the 
country. Abolition of Zamindari in India became a symbol 
of socio economic revolution. It is believed that the efforts of 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave are also contributing towards a better 
distribution and ownership of landed property. 'J'he slogan 
for the establishment of a Socialistic Pattern of Society is likely 
to solve better the problem of land ownership in our country. 
Mahatma Gandhi had also contributed to the development of a 
socialistic outlook in our country through his writings. He 
wrote in the Harijan (2-1-37) “Real socialism has been handed 
down to us by our ancestors who taught—All land belongs to 
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Gopal. Where then is the boundary line ? Man is the maker 
of that line and he can therefore unmake it. Gopal literally 
means shepherd; it also means God. In modern language it 
means the state, i.e. the people. That the land to-day does not 
belong to the people is too true. I have no doubt that we 
can make as good an approach to it as is possible for any nation, 
not excluding Russia, and that without violence—Land and all 
property is his who wil 1 work it” . . . 

The Report of the Sub-Committee on Land Policy (published 
in 1948) set up by the National Planning Committee had sug¬ 
gested “that the ownership in all forms of Natural W ealth must 
belong to and vest absolutely in the people of India collectively. 
This includes fields, farms or fellow lands, mines, quarries, 
rivers, natural springs, mountains, sources of mechanical 
energy or pow'er, frtrests, whether actually being cultivated, 
exploited and worked or not; all other forms of natural advan¬ 
tage which can be used to produce new wealth. By their 
sovereign authority, the people may make laws from time to 
time to regulate the distribution of any produce from such 
natural wealth among the citizens and residents of the country. 
But the ultimate ownership in these must vest absolutely in 
the people collectively. All profit or surplus from the utilisa¬ 
tion of natural wealth must belong to the community collec¬ 
tively to enable it to adjust properly all forms of collective 
economy”. It may be pointed out here that community pro¬ 
jects, consolidation of holdings, co-operative farming and 
all constructive plans of development would become easy of 
execution and realisation if a successful land policy is adopted. 
With the abolition of Zamindari, in certain parts of the coun¬ 
try, cultivators have liccn given permanent heritable and 
transferable rights in land. If such a process can infuse the 
cultivating classes with a sense of duty towards the land, the 
society and the state, it will be a big step towards solving the 
food problem of the country. 

Laws of Inheritance 

During Vedic age, the property of the family was the 
property of the head of the house, usually the father. His 
sons, when grown up, could claim the property and induce 
the father to divide it, but this did not amount to the doctrine 
that every child on birth had a legal share in the property. 
As regards the division, preference was shown to the 
eldest son. This preference was shown even in the inheri- 
t^ce of kingdoms during the Epic age. King Dashajratha 
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decided for Rama’s coronation on this ground. Yudhistra was 
enthroned because he was the eldest son of Pandu. Detailed 
rules of inheritance of landed property occur in the Dharma 
Sutras, but these rules are very vague. Some authorities 
hold that among s(mis only the eldest one inherits, while others 
lay down an equal division among all sons. 'J'he whole matter 
of inheritance is vague and there seems to be no definite opinion 
regarding it. Manu believed that after the death of parents all 
sons could share father’s property equally, but they had no 
right to do so in the life time of their parents. According to 
him, the eldest son could inherit all property of his father if 
he maintained his younger brr)thers with fatherly affection. A 
preference has been shown to the eldest son by Alanu. Yagna- 
valkya held the view that a father could give preference to the 
eldest son or could divide equally among all his sons. Both 
Manu and Yagnavalkya support daughter’s inheritance to the 
father’s property in case there arc no sons'. Kautalya a'so 
believed that if a man had no male issue, his own brf)thcrs or 
persons who had been living with him could take possession 
of his property. Daughters also could inherit the property on 
certain conditions. Kautalya has concluded the discussion of 
inheritance by pointing out that partition of inheritance should 
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be made in accordance with the customs prevalent in the 
country, caste, guild or the village of the inheritors'. 

To sum up, it may be pointed out that the joint family 
system remained generally the rule in the past. There have 
been mostly two systems of inheritance amongst the Hindus in 
India Viz. the Dayabhag prevailing in Bengal and the Mitak- 
shara in other parts of India. According to Mitakshara, each son 
acquires at his birth an equal interest with his father in all an¬ 
cestral property of paternal line and can seek partition thereof; 
under the Dayabhag, the sons do not acquire any interest by 
birth in the ancestral pnjperty and their rights arise for the first 
time after death of the father. The Mitakshara recognises two 
modes of devolution of property - one by survivorship and the 
other by succession. The Dayabhag recognises only one mode 
of devolution viz. that of succession. The latest Hindu succ¬ 
ession bill as recommended by the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament provided for equal shares for son, daughter, mother 
and absolute property rights for women. Illegitimate children 
are also to inherit father’s estate according to the bill. It is be¬ 
lieved that the bill falls in line with the ancient traditions of the 
country. In our coutry, the laws of inheritance to the landed 
property encourage a stable rural society of peasant-proprietors 
carrying on a small scale subsistence farming, whereas in other 
countries the same laws encourage capitalistic farming as a com¬ 
mercial undertaking and concentrate the ownership of land 
among a small number of people. This widespread distribution 
of landed property in our country discourages large scale farm¬ 
ing and prevents commercialisation of agriculture. It causes a 
good deal of loss to the cultivating classes, because their units 
arc small and they cannot secure the economics of large scale 
production. 'I'he greatest Iiarm caused to agriculture by these 
laws is excessive sub-division and fragmentation of holdings. 
On tlie pariiticjii of the joint family, all the sons claim a share in 
all I he fields which increases fragmentation and uneconomic 
holdings. Many a time it results in prolonged litigation and 
ruin of the cultivating class. The work of consolidation of 
holdings started by the government of Uttar pradesh is difficut 
to be carried out swiftly and smoothly partry because of such 
laws of inheritance. 
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The problem, therefore, involves the amendment of the 
personal law of the principal communities in India, requiring 
equal division of the landed property as between the heirs of an 
occupant of land. In successive generations, this leads to ex¬ 
cessive fragmentation and dispersal of cultivated land. Alter¬ 
natively, the reorganisation of land in Compulsory Universal 
Co-operative Corporations, embracing the entire gamut of rural 
life in a whole village or groups of villages, devoting themselves 
to specialised farming on an intensive scale would obviate the 
need for radical change in the traditional system of inheritance 
that has characterised this ancient land for centuries, The latter 
would, in fact, be much more effective in securing the objective 
mentioned above than the former, and as such greater empha¬ 
sis has been placed upon it. But it can not be carried out with¬ 
out the necessary power and authority, funds and functions 
granted by the sovereign legislature*. 

Division Of Land 

A characteristic feature of ancient land policy in India was 
the division of all available land of a village for different pur¬ 
poses. Such land was generally divided into forests, pasture 
or graj:ing ground and the cultivated area. The forests those 
days must have been much more extensive than at present. The 
pastures must have included large spaces needed for the cattle 
ranches. According to Panini who is believed to have preceded 
Kautalya by a century or so, a village included cultivated and un¬ 
cultivated land. The land which was not under the plough in¬ 
cluded 'Ushara’ (waste land), ‘Gochar’ (pasture land) and cattle- 
pens (Goshtha). The Vedic hymns also refer to Vraja and 
‘Goshtha’ as given later in the next chapter. The general word 
for arable land was ‘Karsha’, but the area actually brought under 
the plough was called ‘Malya’ and ‘Sitya’. According to Dr. 
V. S. Agrawal, ‘Halya’ was the unit of land cultivated with the 
plough, as may be inferred from the examples—‘Dvi-halya’ and 
‘Tri-halya’. A bigger unit of land measure was called ‘param- 
halya’ and ‘Param-sitya’. A systematic survey of agricultural 
land appears to have been undertaken by special officers called 
‘Kshetrakara’ who measured out each field and fi.xed its area*. 
The estimated area of individual fields was further expressed in 
terms of the quantity of seed required for its sowing. 


(x) National Planning Committee Seriea — (Report of the (inb-Committee on Land 
Policy and Agricultural Labotir & Insurance). 

(ri India as known to Panini—Pf. V. S, Agrawab 
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Pastures appear to have been held in common by the 
village for the grazing of its cattle. The village also had 
its catilc-ranchcs called ‘Goshtha’ or ‘Vraja’. Settlements of 
cow-herds were known as ‘Goshtha’. 'J’he site of the ranches 
was subject to shifting owing to exigencies of fodder. The 
entire village land was marked out for habitation, grazing, damp¬ 
ing of manure and agriculture, the last three shifting ater every 
twelve years’. Manu has referred to a measure of land named 
‘Kula’ equivalent to two plough-lands and has pointed out that the 
‘Adhipati’ of ten villages should have one ‘Kula’ measure of land, 
that of twenty villages five‘Kulas’^. Kautalya has also referred, in 
his own way, to the division of all available land of village 
whcrc-in provision was made for pasture grounds on uncultivable 
iracts and lorcsts for different purposes^. It may, therefore, be 
pointed out in conclusion that land, the source of all raw mate¬ 
rial for industry and still more important of food-stuffs, animal 
husbandry or stock breeding and forests, had been carefully con¬ 
sidered in its layout, utilisation and exploitation. Tnspite of the 
right of private property in land, with the essential limitations, 
and the corresponding rights of the state, the art and science of 
settlement, cultivation, division and development of land was 
fully known to the people of this country in ancient times. May 
it not be concluded, therefore, that the principle of equimargi¬ 
nal utility or the doctrine of maximum satisfaction seems to 
have been applied to the division and utilization of land which 
can guide us still for building afresh our countryside. 


(i) Ituliil as known to Panini—Dr. V. S Agrawal. 
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CHAPTER V 


CATTLE WEALTH AND DAIRYING 
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Pivot of Economic Life 

The cattle wealth of our country has an intimate bearing 
on its agricultural development, health and economic prosperity 
of the people. I’he welfare of our people and the progress of 
our agriculture arc bound up with the welfare of our cattle. 
The love in which the cow is held in India is based as much on 
a deep-rooted sentiment as on economic and health grounds. 
Bullocks are the means of transport everywhere in our villages 
and their power is available for various agricultural operations. 
According to ancient history, cows and bullocks were the most 
valuable possessions of the people in our county. They 
constituted the chief form of wealth and ‘Dakshina’ (sacrificial 
fee) and presents.* ‘Make us rich in cows’ is the spirit of many 
Vedic hymns.* All the three higher classess of the society were 
engaged in cattle-keeping in their own way. Cattle served, in a 
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way, as the standard of value or as a medium of exchange. 
Many of the popular social titles in ancient India were 
awarded, it is pinnted out, to the people looking after 
cattle wealth of the country on the number and strength 
of cows they possessed. Such titles were popularly known 
as ‘Nanda, Upnanda, Nandaraj and Brishabhanu’.* Our national 
government have also introduced the award of ‘Gopal Rarna’ to 
those who look after their cattle, specially cows, in the best 
possible way for feeding and breeding. 

Uttar Pradesh has always been regarded as one of the 
premier cattle breeding states in the Indian Union. ‘Vraj’ 
famous in folklore for its cows in the time of Lord Krishna 
presents an unhappy picture today when compared with its 
memorable past. The love and reverence for the cow which 
endeared Lord Krishna to us as ‘GopaP has to be rehabilitated. 
The land where the Aryans, according to history, settled during 
the course of their early move to this sub-continent has once 
again to assume its rightful place. At present only a fraction 
of the contribution, which animal husbandry and dairying can 
make to the growth of rural population and economy and to a 
rise in living standards, is being realised. Any plan of national 
reconstruction has, therefore, to give high priority to the 
development of India’s Cattle-wealth. In providing for an 
outlay of over Rs. 40 crores for animal husbandry and about 
Rs. 22 crotess for dairying, it is hoped that during the second 
five year plan greater progress will be made in this branch of 
national activity than has been so far possible. 

A King’s Regard For Cow 

The ‘Purusha Sukta’ of Yajurveda points out the origin 
of different kinds of animals including the cow from the Great 
Lord.* Whatever be its origin, it was most probably due to the 
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ifflpottance of cow and its progeny in the economic life of the 
country that she became sacred and an object of worship. This 
sanctity of the cow can be traced back to very olden times. The 
name of ‘Aghanya’ (not to be killed), applied to the cow, is as 
old as the Rig Veda. A fairly long hymn in the Atharva-Veda 
shows the reverence inspired by the cow. Undoubtedly the 
origin of the sanctity of the cow lay in its inestimable value to 
the national economy of the land. The occasional mythological 
identification of the cow with the Earth or Aditi helped the 
processs which culminated in its full-fledged deification in later 
times. The famous ‘Kamdhenu’ of sage ‘Vashishtha’ was, it is 
recorded, capable of fulfilling all desires and arranging for 
entertainment of many men at a time.’ According to the Maha- 
bharat, the ‘Kshir Sagar’ (the socalled ocean of milk) arose from 
the flowing current of nectar like milk of the famous cow 
‘Surbhi’. It is further recorded, therein, that its progeny—four 
daughters of the famous cow are upholding the four sides of 
the Rasatal world. ^ 

Mother cow has, therefore, been highly regarded and res¬ 
pected by us for centuries and her protection and care has been 
an article of faith with the Hindus. According to Hindu mytho¬ 
logy, Lord Krishna tended and sheltered millions of cows; king 
Dilip offered his own life for saving the life of his preceptor’s 
cow named Nandini. Arjun courted exile for twelve years in 
order to rescue a Brahman’s cow. Conflicts arose among kings 
for taking possession of other’s cows as is proved by the 
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‘Goharan Parva’ of the Mahabharat*. The cow was regarded 
as sacred and anybody who hurt or caused to hurt it was liable 
to death penalty. It was because of such reverence inspired 
by the cow that Kautalya also advised the king to get into his 
court after having saluted a cow with its calf and a bull by cir¬ 
cumambulating round them^. We may discard all this as old 
superstition unless science of Indian economics proves it other¬ 
wise. Both Rishi Dayanand and Mahatma Gandhi had realised 
the socio-economic importance of cow for India. The former 
analysed the economic value of the cow in his book ‘Gokaru- 
nanidhi’ for the people of our country. Gandhiji regarded the 
cow as the mother of prosperity for the people of this land. It 
is, therefore, heartening to note that protection of cow was 
one of the recommendations of the ‘Gosamvardhan Committee’ 
in which members l^elongcd to every community and were un¬ 
animous on this point. The c]uestion of protection of cows 
should not be given any political tinge, because they are the 
most useful animals in our agricultural economy. The U. P. 
government have decided to observe throughout the state 
‘Gopasthmi Week’ from November 15 to 22 every year to focus 
the attention of the people on the problem of animal husbandry 
in general and to stress the importance of tfie cow in particular. 
The idea behind the move is lo canalise the religious senti¬ 
ments of the people from mere worship of the cow to her real 
service. 

Milk And Milk Products 

Popular opinion throughout the world on dieting is that 
milk and milk products are the l)est diet for human beings from 
infancy to old age. We find references in Vedic literature that 
milk and its products chiefly clarified butter (ghrita) formed the 
principal ingredient of food. Milk was a favourite drink and 
the list of milk products shows the great popularity of milk as a 
drink during the Vedic age. There are hymns in Atharva and 
Yajurveda which indicate in brief, the scale of milk consumption 
in ancient India. The Atharva-veda suggests keeping of a good 
number of cows so that we may feed our heroes with cow’s 
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milk and buttet*. Cow’s milk was undoubtedly the most Impot- 
tant drink. From the ‘Sabha Parva’ of the Mahabharat, we learn 
that for the ‘Rajsuya’ sacrifice of king Yudhishtra large stocks of 
curd and ghee had been accumulated which looked like rivers 
of curds and tanks of ghee*. At another place in the Mahabharat, 
we note Sahdeva offering chiefly milk and its products to other 
Pandavas when he adopted the form of a ‘gopa’b It is believed 
that in the big cattle pens of Nanda Baba several lakhs of cows 
were kept and milked everyday. Young Krishna was very 
fond of milk, curds and butter which must have given him 
strength enough to deal effectively with the wild Kubalya ele¬ 
phant, to take the life of Chanur, drag Kansa by the forelock 
and finish with him^. 

India is deficient these days in the supply of milk to 
her growing population, because Indian cattle are under¬ 
nourished as compared to those of the western countries. Indian 
cows yield much lower quantities of milk than those of other 
countries and the chief reason is the unfavourable economic 
circumstances under which animal husbandry is carried on in 
our country. According to the first five year plan, the average 
per capital consumption of milk and milk products was worked 
out at 5.5 ounces which comes to about 2.5 chhataks or one- 
sixth of a seer per day. The consumption of milk and milk 
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products, however, varies considerably in different parts of the 
country. It is the highest in the Punjab. Governments in 
Australia, Denmark, Ireland, United Kingdom, Japan, and some 
other countries, it is reported, make arrangements for the supply 
of milk to the school going children, l>ut very little progress 
has been made in our country in this lielcl. The quantity of 
milk required for supply to school going children below 12 
years of age, would itself be considerable. To meet the re¬ 
quirements of the country in this field, the minimum quantity 
of milk required will be two to three times of what is produced 
at present. 'J'his greater production of milk is possible with a 
scientific system of animal husbandry and by bringing back 
ancient glory to the cow as pointed out in the Mahabharat*. 

Scientific Animal Husbandry 

In a predominantly agricultural country like India where 
cattle are still the chief source of motive power for agricultural 
operations, a scientific system of animal husbandry is most 
essential. India has to support about one-fourth of the world’s 
total cattle population. Despite this large population, the net 
value of livestock products amounts to a low percentage of the 
income from agriculture. Agriculture and animal husbandry 
are complementary to each other. F.xccpt in a few fav(jurablc 
localities where there arc special facilities for enabling cattle 
breeding to be developed as an independent industry, the rearing 
of cattle is an industry subservienl to agriculture. Lack of ad¬ 
equate facilities in this respect is the most important cause of the 
poor condition of f)ur cattle. Increased facilities for training 
and strengthening of the adtninistration of animal husbandry, pro¬ 
grammes have to be provided for meeting the protein deficiency 
in Indian dietary. Large numbers of cattle lead to |)oor feeding 
and poor feeding cotnes in the way of attempts to raise producti¬ 
vity. 'rhe problem of cattle development in India can be consi¬ 
dered under these heads—(a) feeding (b) breeding (c) protection 
against disease (d) removal of useless cattle. Idre Atharva Veda 
directs for proper feeding and breeding of cattle*. 
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Feeding 

Feeding is an important problem for maintenance and 
production of cattle. Cattle fodder and well-maintained pastures 
are the secrets of successful cattle husbandry and good breeds 
are found in such areas. Good food can help to improve the 
milk yield and draught capacity of cattle. The cattle feed at 
present lacks in vital nutrients necessary for upkeep, 'rhey sub¬ 
sist on the most meagre ration i. e. the by-product of agriculture. 
There is no proper and systematic cultivation of fodder crops in 
our country and the present deterioration of cattle in India is 
mainly due to malnutrition and improper breeding. During the 
Vedic age, pasture lands were carefully looked after and large 
sheds or stalls were erected for accommodation of cattle. On the 
whole the cows were taken extremely good care. They were 
kept in stalls during the night and in the heat of the day. They 
were allowed to roam freely in the pastures at other times and 
were milked three times every day. Sukta 146 of tenth Mandal 
of Rig Veda, also known as Arannyani Sukta, clearly suggests 
the existence of extensive and pleasant pastures where cows could 
graze with case and comfort*. The Atharva Veda directs for 
maintaining large pastures for grazing of cattle. 

In our country, available cattle feeds and fodder resources 
are hardly enough for only about 60% of her total cattle popula¬ 
tion. Under-nutrition is probably the greatest single factor res¬ 
ponsible for deterioration of our cattle and there is a great need 
for the use of leguminous crops and the reservation of pasture 
lands. It cannot be denied on any ground that the provision of 
adequate pasture land for our cattle is of very great importance 
to the rural economy of India. 

The ‘Ghoshyatra Parva’ (Vana Parva) of the Mahabharat 
brings before us the location of suitable pastures, for the cattle 
wealth ofKaurav king, in beautiful forests of the country^. 
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Manu, in his Smriti, has referred to the provision of such 
pastures both round a village and a city. The area to be left fallow 
around a city had to be thrice of that which was left around a 
village. Such fallow grounds were called ‘Parihar’*. Kautalya, 
in his Artha Shastra, has given separate chapters for discussing 
the duties of ‘Superintendent of cows, Superintendent of horses 
and Superintendent of elephants’. He has discussed their duties 
in detail and has pointed out that the Superintendent of cows 
was to supervise different types of herds of cattle—herds main¬ 
tained for wages, herds maintained for fixed amount of dairy 
produce, useless and abandoned herds, herds of cattle that were 
irrecoverably lost and such others^. 1 le has given full details for 
feeding different types of cattle as well as for their milking. 
According to him, for bulls which were provided with nose- 
strings and which were equal to horses in speed and in carrying 
loads, half a bhara of meadow grass, twice the above quantity 
of ordinary grass, one tula of oil cakes, ten adhaks of bran, five 
palas of salt, one kudumba of oil for rubbing over the nose, one 
adhaka of curds, one drona of barley, one drona of milk, half 
an adhaka of sura, one prastha of oil or ghee, lo palas of sugar 
or jaggery, one pala of the fruit of ginger was to be the diet. 
The same commodities less by one quarter each were to form 
the diet for mules, cows and asses; twice the quantity of the 
above things for buffaloes and camels. Draught oxen and cows, 
supplying milk, were to be provided with subsistence in propor¬ 
tion to the duration of time the oxen were kept at work and the 
quantity of milk which the cows supplied. All cattle were to 
be supplied with abundance of fodder and water’. 
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Cowherds endeavf)ured to keep cattle away from dangers. 
They were to graze the herds in forests which were severally 
allotted as pasture grounds for various seasons and from which 
thieves, tigers and other molesting beasts were driven away by 
hunters aided by their hounds. Cowherds were to allow their cattle 
to enter into such rivers or lakes as were of equal depth all 
round, broad and free from mire and crocodiles and were to 
protect them from dangers under such circumstances'. During 
the rainy, autumnal and the first part of winter seasons they were 
to milk the cattle both the times (morning and evening); and 
during the latter part of winter and the whole of the spring and 
summer seasons, they were to milk only once (in the morning). 
The cowherd who milked a cow a second time during these sea¬ 
sons was to have his thumb cut off, and if he allowed the time 
of milking to lapse, his share of the profit was forfeited^. 

Breeding 

Cattle breeds are generally classified as milch, draught and 
dual purpose breeds. From the point of view of the cul¬ 
tivator the dual purpose animal is the most useful. India has 
well defined local breeds, but most of the cattle population of 
the country is, however, of a non-descript type. The objective 
before the experts in animal husbandry has to be to upgrade 
such cattle with pedigree bulls of the particular breed indicated 
for a certain locality. The science of cattle breeding is very old 
in our country. Cowherds were called ‘Gopal’ and special offi¬ 
cers incharge of royal cattle were called ‘TantipaF. In the ‘Virata 
Parva’ of the Mahabharat, the youngest pandava Sahdeva in¬ 
troduced himself as Tantipal of king Yudhishtra. He had also 
pointed out that he knew the breeding and Irranding of different 
types of cattle^ References in the Mahabharat also make it 
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clear that a census of royal cattle was taken and Kaurava king 
Duryodhan was interested in such a census'. 

According to Panini, the different stages in the life cycle 
of a cow were expressed by suitable terms. The heifer attain¬ 
ing puberty was termed ‘Upasarya’ and her first mating 
season, ‘Upasara’. Panini has also referred to ‘Mahagri- 
shti’, a better cow whose milking period continued upto 
the next calving. Panini has referred to the famous ‘Salvaka’ 
breed of bulls reared in the Salva country^. A detailed classifi¬ 
cation of all types of cattle has been given by Kautalya and such 
a classification depended mostly on tjic system of breeding. All 
such cattle were to be branded by the superintendent concernedh 

Diseases of Cattle 

During the Vedic days, a much dreaded disease affecting 
generally cows was ‘Yakshma’. There are references in the 
7 \tharva Veda to guard against such a disease. The knowledge 
of the science of veterinary was quite popular even during the 
days of the Epics. Shri Krishna was not merely a Gopal, but 
he was an expert in the science of treating horses and keeping 
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them fit ^ According to Kautalya, the Superintendent of horses 
was not only to register the breed, but to note their different 
diseases also. Veterinary surgeons were to apply requisite remedies 
against undue growth in the body of Itorses and to change their 
diet according to changes in seasons. I'he same rules were to 
apply to the treatment of cows, bulls, buffaloes, goats and sheep*. 
Rinderpest and other cattle diseases, these days, take a large toll 
of life of the cattle population of the country and the problem has 
to be met with sincere and scientific efforts as in the days of 
Kautalya. 

Conditions in India now-a-days are quite different from 
those of the Vedic age or tlte days of the Epics. Both the human 
and cattle population of the country, it must be admitted, have 
increased considerably since then, and problems of feeding, 
breeding, cure of diseases have acquired a greater prominence 
than they had in the past. Removal of useless cattle is by 
far the most important and most difficult problem of cattle deve¬ 
lopment in the country. Passing of legislation does not solve 
the problem of useless, unprofitable, stray cattle, because they 
might be saved from the butcher’s knife but not from starvation. 
It would be necessary to provide for ‘Gosadans’, ‘Goshalas’ and 
‘pinjrapolcs’ on a larger scale than it has been done so far. The 
Animal Husbandry Department will have to c.\tend the ‘Key 
village Schemes’ on a wider basis. The signs of the times are 
that this scheme will succeed as the villagers are showing 
keen initiative in its success, but they have to be made conscious 
of the past traditions and achievements of the country in the 
science and art of Animal Husbandry. 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT 
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Role Of Cottage Industries 

Cottage and small scale industries have played an impor¬ 
tant role in our national economy since times immemorial. Even 
if we launch a programme of large scale industrialisation, there 
will still be a great scope for cottage and small scale industries 
in the economy of the country. The inherited institutions under 
which we live to-day postulate a practically self-sufficient rural 
society and the economy it visualised was that of agriculture and 
hereditary handicrafts. Though this economic system has partly 
broken down with the growth of industrialisation, it has still 
its hold on the rural life of the country. India occupied a lead¬ 
ing position in the industrial world in the past and the old 
Indian industries were mostly carried on the cottage basis. A 
re-thinking on social, economic and political values and a re- 
organisation of all such institutions becomes, at times, necessary 
in the history of a Nation. It applies more in case of India tO' 
day than any other coxintry. 
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As pointed out by Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant, ‘Congress 
mind has always been clear on the question of cottage industries, 
and although it is on all hands recognised that in this age of 
science and technology heavy industries occupy a basic place in 
the economy of the country for its advancement; customs and 
traditions, our old skill in handicrafts that still is able to produce 
articles of endless variety, texture and beauty, our growing po¬ 
pulation, the immense pressure on land which somewhere has 
reached the need for finding immediate solution for providing 
gainful employment to the huge number of our unemployed and 
under-employed, all demand a re-emphasis on the issue of cot¬ 
tage and small industries side by side with big industry. There 
is nothing contradictory in this attitude and both can exist to¬ 
gether and supplement each other’s efforts to raise the economic 
level of the country. Our resources are unmeasured and can 
absorb all talents in the country for their exploitation. Big in¬ 
dustry needs investment on a colossal scale to satisfy rhe grow¬ 
ing demands, and to start with, such investment is beyond our 
capacity. Rate of capital output for big industry is much more 
than for cottage one and the latter has considerably, more em¬ 
ployment potential. Although since attaining our freedom, we 
have directed efforts towards cottage industry programme, fur¬ 
ther thought might be given to fundamental questions like policy 
of taxation relating to these industries and the demarcation of 
lines of production as between big and small industry so that 
inroads by one on the other, or confusion due to indistinct de¬ 
finition of boundaries may be reduced to the minimum’*. 

Ancient Arts And Crafts 

Ancient Aryans in India practised all the arts and crafts 
needed by society. Among the important occupations besides 
agriculture and animal husbandry, the first place was given to 
weaving both in cotton and wool. Since the earliest days of 
history, wool has played an increasingly active part in the social 
and economic development of the world. Wool was of great 
importance in the life of the people during the Vedic period. 
The Aryans were a civilised people who migrated from Central 
Asia into the plains of North India and made this country their 
permanent home. Agriculture and and animal husbandry were 
their chief occupations. Wool from domesticated sheep was 
spun and woven by women who were experts at the job. The 
Rig Veda refers to the famous wool of Gandharian sheep and 
the Yajur Veda hymn proves spinning and weaving of wool with 


(x). (A. 1. C. C, Economic Review) 
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a certain technique*. Indus Valley was considered the home of 
‘Urnavati’ and consequently was famous for its wool and wool- 
clotli. The discovery f)f a number of spindles in the ruins of 
Mohanjodaro (now in Pakistan) has led to the belief that men 
of that period were well versed in the art of weaving. That 
both the rich and poor practised spinning is indicated by the 
wheels being made of the expensive quality as well as of the 
cheap pottery and shell. Dyer’s vats found on the site indicate 
that dying was practised^. 

Egyptian mummies dating from 2000 B. C. have been 
found wrapped in Indian muslin of the finest quality. It 
has been stated that a sample examined by Dr. 'J'aylor 
in 1846 came to 250 miles to a pound of staple— a feat 
which modern machinery has yet failed to accomplish. In 
the tenth Mandal of Rig Veda Sukata 155, we find a 
hymn for the development of arts and crafts to do away 
with poverty?. For the development of quality and tech¬ 
nique of spinning, the Rig-Veda as well as Yajur Veda give us 
many indications. The triple twisted thread was known to the 
Rig Vedic Aryans and they could spin the finest counts. The 
Yajur Veda gives us an idea that spinning could bring wealth 
to the Country. The two most important functions for the 
ladies in the household, as pointed out in the Rig Veda, were 
proper care of children, spinning and weaving. Another hymn 
in Rig Veda (lotli Mandal) is indicative of different types of 
fine cloth woven from the wool of sheep, by a weaver?. The 
four hymns ol Sukta 112 of Rig Veda Mandal nine clearly 
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indicate that different people have different tastes and tempera¬ 
ments and, therefore, take up different types of occupations in 
their life’. References to the art of fashioning chariots for war 
and race and carts for agriculture and transport indicate that 
carpentary was a popular profession, the carpenter being also a 
wheelwright and joiner. The worker in metal smelted ore in the 
furnace and house-hold utensils were made of metals. The art 
of tannner and the use of hides were well known. Ox hide was 
used to manufacture bowstrings, thongs and the lash of the 
whip. Carpenters built chariots, carts, boats and ships. Many 
of them were skilled in wood-carving. The blacksmiths suppli¬ 
ed various necessaries of life from the fine needles and razors 
to the sickles, ploughshares, spears and swords, (ioldsmith 
worked in gold and jewels and ministered to the needs and 
fashions of the gay and rich. The physician had also an im¬ 
portant place in the society and he cured diseases by means of 
the healing virtues of plants. There is definite information to 
show that ancient India during Vedic days had skilled masons, 
accomplished stone cutters and dainty jewellers^. In the Epic 
poem Ramayan arc found the foundations of cultural heritage of 
India. In Ayodhya Kanda, Valmiki described Ayodhya as 
inhabited by weavers, iron smiths, ‘Mayurak’ — peacock fan- 
makers, ‘Krachik’ — saw-man, ‘rochak’-glass-maker, ‘swarnakar’ 
— goldsmith, ‘Dhupak’ — incense-burner, Turnvaya—tailor, etc. 
.Similarly descriptions of various artistic handicrafts and designs 
in Valmiki Ramayan require scrutiny. Pt. Ram I.abhaya, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrh, Khalsa College, Amritsar has, in a critically 
edited volume of Valmiki Ramayan, Ayodhya Kanda, given a 
long list of different types of smiths, artists and cottage-workers 
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during the life-time of kosala chief, Ram, son of Dashtatha’. 
In the Sabha Parva of the Mahabhatat is found a description 
of several presents received by king Yudhishtra at the time of 
Rajsuya sacrifice. These presents included many beautiful 
woollen-clothings and other things of artistic designs*. Such 
a description brings to our mind the existence of important 
crafts in the country in those days. May we not infer from 
Draupadi-Chir-1 laran episode, besides its devotional and sen- 
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timental importance, that Shri Krishna, a wealthy king of Dwari- 
ka as he was, must have supplied Draupadi a finely woven sari 
of good length to save her modesty in a critical position*. 
Influence of foreign rule could not destroy completely this cul¬ 
tural heritage of the land and our traditions continued through 
the long course of history. Kautalya shcjwed a great apprecia¬ 
tion of the economic and social role of such arts and crafts and 
advocated the use of several methods for their organisation, 
development and taxation. A detailed description of several 
varieties of pearl-necklaces, as given by him in the Arthashastra, 
indicates the quality of craftsmanship of those days. He has 
pointed that ‘Sirshaka, Upasirshaka, Prakandaka, Avaghataka and 
Taralpratibandha’ are several varieties of pearl-necklaces^. He 
has also discussed the severai varieties of blankets and their 
artistic designs. Woollen blankets, as analysed by Kautalya, 
were of ten kinds — Kambala, Kauchapaka, Kulamitika, Saumi- 
tika, Turagastarana. Varnaka, Talichchhaka, Varavana, Paristoma 
and Samantabhadraka. Of these, that which was slippery as a 
wet surface, possessed of fine hair was the best 5 . Other types 
of woollen blankets and cotton fabrics were known by the place 
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where they were prepa^ed^ According to Kautalya, there was 
to be a superintendent of weaving who was to employ qualified 
persons to manufacture threads, coats, cloths and ropes. Various 
kinds of garments, blankets, curtains, fibrous clf)ths, silk cloths, 
woollen cloths and cotton fabrics were manufactured^. Gold¬ 
smiths prepared various kinds of garments c. g. ornaments from 
pure gold, hollow ornaments and setting gems in gold. Ornamen¬ 
tal work was classified into three —Kshepana, Guna and Kshu- 
dra’. Panini also mentioned a list of cottage craftsmen which 
included potter, blacksmith, carpenter, miner, weaver, blanket- 
makers, leather workers and goldsmith 4 . 

Technical Knowledge And Efficiency 

The Atharva Veda gives us an idea that those engaged in 
the art of spinning and weaving knew their art well. It appears 
that the technical knoudedge and degree of efficiency of the arti¬ 
sans and craftsmen was of a high order. They could spin non- 
brcakablc threads. The Rig, Yaju and Atharva Veda indicate 
the use of several instruments for purposes of spinning and 
weaving’. The art of painting, masonary and stone cutting 
was also efficiently known, because kings always liked good 
palaces, temples and monuments to be built for ihcinselves. In 
the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharat, a description of the assembly 
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hall of king Yudhishtra convinces us of the technique of build¬ 
ing’. This technique had continued through the ages. The fam¬ 
ous Som Nath temple, paintings, and carvings at Ajanta and 
Rllora are relics of the ancient technique. The iron pillar at 
Delhi is a marvel of metallurgical skill and is a clear proof of the 
perfection attained in iron smelting and welding by ancient 
Indians. Greek historian Herodotus believed that Indian steel 
was the best in the world. The famous diamond Kohinoor was 
fashioned in India. Chinese emperor Taitsung had sent his men 
to India to study the art of sugar making which had reached a 
high standard in this country. The Arthashastra of Kautalya 
provides a good picture of the technical knowledge possessed 
by an artisan, in a description of the quality of ornaments made 
from pure gold. It has been pointed out that such ornaments 
were to be uniform in colour, devoid of hollow bulbs, ductile, 
very smooth, free from alloys, pleasing when worn as an orna¬ 
ment, not dazzling though glittering, sweet in their uniformity 
of mass and pleasing to the mind and eyes^. 

State Patronage 

Arts and Crafts flourished in ancient India mostly owing 
to state patronage. During the British regime the technical 
knowledge and'the crafts began to languish due to lack of 
patronage by the state. There was a fear that some varieties of 
expert works might vanish with the passing away of the existing 
generation of craftamen. 7 ’he decline in the aesthetic sense of 
people was also responsible for the decay of arts. State en¬ 
couragement, aid and provision of technical education was felt 
necessary for the revival of ancient art. From a Rig Veda hymn 
(Mandal lo sukta 150), it appears that there were weaving schools 
and teachers used to give directions for different types of tech- 
nology^. The Yujur Veda hymns indicate respect for different 
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types of artisans’. In the Vana Parva of the Mahabharat, it is 
recorded that Nila, in his adversity, claimed maintenance from 
king Rituparna on the basis of the knowledge of many arts. King 
Rifuparna agreed to this because he respected the artisan^. Manu 
included the hand of an artisan in the list of tliose things which 
were to be regarded as always purch According to Kautalya, 
good artisans who showed their workmanship were to be re¬ 
warded by presentations, such as scents, garlands of flowers or 
any other prizes of encouragement'*. The state of Uttar Pradesh 
has been famous for her traditions in handicrafts handed down 
from the Ramayan to the Mauryan, Gupta, Mughal and British 
periods. Several important centres of handiefrafts like Morada- 
bad, Benaras, Lucknow, Farrukhabad, Mirzapur and 
Mainpuri could keep up their traditional style due to the 
patronage of ancient Hindu and Mughal emperors. Indian work¬ 
men, their tastes and talents, were always respected by the 
rulers in this country. 

If cottage industries and ancient crafts of the country arc 
to be developed, it is necessary to deal with those deficiencies 
which have led to their decline. Such deficiencies have recently 
been—(a) lack of state patronage (b) lack of suitable organisation 
(c) lack of necessary finance. The schools of arts and crafts 
of different states have to be run on scientific lines to encourage 
the indigenous art and to provide inspiration and suitable op¬ 
portunities to the promising artisans of the country. The state 
museums should not only accumulate art and craft objects, but 
should function in such a way as to inspire the present day arti¬ 
sans of India to produce and invent things of beauty for popula¬ 
rity inside and outside the country. In our country, it appears 
that cottage industries and handicrafts are going to stage a 
comeback because our national government are making efforts to 
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revive our ancient crafts for our own use and pleasure as well 
as to show to other countries the best of traditional Indian skills. 
Gandhiji was not against machinery as such but against the craze 
for machinery and totally opposed to it, when it mastered man 
and subdued his skill. He had, therefore, recommended industria¬ 
lisation of India in his own sense of the term by revitalizing the 
villages and reviving indigenous arts and crafts. If we can 
correctly understand him in his gospel of hand-spinning and 
weaving, the day is not far off when even the most mechanised 
countries in the world will have to realise anew that in the matter 
of distinctiveness, durability and colourfulness human hands are 
still superior to machines. But this will all be pf)ssil)le when 
state patronage is available to the artisans. 

Organisation And Finance 

During Vedic days, the unit of organisation of cottage in¬ 
dustry was the family, but later on and specially during Kau- 
talya’s time, artisans seem to have been organised under the 
guild system. Evils of factory industrialism were unknown in 
ancient India, but the spirit of cooperative activity, a social ins¬ 
tinct in man, was a marked feature in social, political and eco¬ 
nomic life of the people. Manu and Yagnavalkya have referred 
to the organisation of such corporate life for administrative and 
economic ends. The Shreni, Gana, Kula, Puga, Grama, Nagar 
and Paura Janapada, as mentioned in the Smritis and the Maha- 
bharat, had clearly a political as well as economic function in 
relation to industry and work of craftsmanship'. 

As regards finance, the Rig-Veda indicates credit facilities 
from indigenous money lender for the development of cottage 
spinning and weaving industry^. Supply of necessary finance 
and raw materials by the state to the artisans has been referred 
to in the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharat. It appears that the 
state looked after the marketing facilities as well for the products 
of the artisans’. Kautalya has given elaborate rules for the or- 
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ganlsation of different types of artisans. Kautalya advised the 
king to treat the guilds of workmen with due consideration, be¬ 
cause such guilds were multi-functional and were sources of 
wealth. He has pointed out that all artisans were to work as 
ordered and to finish their work in time. If they spoilt the work, 
not only were their wages forfietcd but a fine, twice the amount 
of wages, was imposed. Weavers could increase the weight of 
the threads (supplied to them for weaving cloth) in proportion 
of loto II by soaking the threads'. Many such detailed regula¬ 
tions have been discussed by Kautalya for the organisation of 
goldsmiths and other artisans. He has pointed out that those 
who give instructions to artisans, who could be trusted 
with deposits, who could plan artistic work and who 
could be relied upon by guilds of artisans could receive the 
deposits. These guids of artisans were to receive their 
deposits back in times of distress^. The master principle 
of all type of co-operation is unity whether applied to produc¬ 
tion, consumption, distribution or any other form of economic 
activity. This principle seems to have been applied in case of 
guilds of artisans in ancient India. Corporate enterprise plays 
an important role in the economic development of every 
country, because it is one of the well recognised and convenient 
methods of pooling resources. Dr. Sun Yat Sen was the first 
Chinese leader to suggest co-operative industrial activity to the 
people of (ihina to escape from the terrible poverty in which 
most of them lived. The phenomenal growth of the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives, popularly known as ‘Indusco’, shows 
how efficient industrial production can be when carried on by 
small producers’ co-operatives. 

In our country also, organization of cottage industry on a 
nation-wide scale can only be through co-operative efforts and 
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many mofe effective and strong co-operative bodies with non¬ 
official and official support have to be organized and given 
necessary credit facilities for the organization of a huge pro¬ 
duction programme, and also facilities for getting quality 
raw materials. Production techniques have to be modernised 
and tools improved. Advantages of cheap power will goon 
multiplying as the big electricity schemes under way in the 
country start giving results; tools will have to be re-designed 
to fit in with this ready availability of power. Central organi¬ 
zations will also have to maintain research workshops where 
experiments on new tools and new designs can be carried on 
for the benefit of the production societies which should have 
ready technical assistance available for consultation and sr)lution 
of their difficulties. The Central Co-operative Organization 
should also undertake marketing on behalf of the primary 
societies and purchase all standardized products when produc¬ 
tion is complete. This will allay the fright of the co-opera¬ 
tive units who are apprehensive of selling iheir wares on 
their own account and of locking their small investments in 
unsold stocks. A co-ordinated and concerted effort on the 
lines mentioned will, we trust, result in rapid advancement 
of the objectives we have in view*. 


The Karve Committee recommended a development pro¬ 
gramme costing Rs. 260 crores for village and small scale in¬ 
dustries under the 2nd five year plan. An All-India Handicrafts 
Board was setup in 1952 and is associated with the ministry of 
production. Government of India. The state governments, it is 
reported, have earmarked several crores of rupees for village 
and small industries in the 2nd five year plan. For carrying out 
the positive programmes for the promotion of village and small 
industries, a net work of organisations has been brought into 
existence by the central government during the past three or 
four years. These include (a) All India Khadi & village Indus¬ 
tries board (b) All India Handicrafts board (c) All India Hand- 
loom board (d) Small scale industries board. It must be fully 
recognised that for the process of building up our ancient cottage 
industries, revival of arts and crafts, co-operatives have to be 
developed to the greatest extent possible. A combination of 
factors is required for establishing and maintaining such indus¬ 
trial co-operatives. The state governments have to undertake 
a measure of financial responsibility, as envisaged by the village 
and small scale industries committee, to provide a limited state 
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guarantee with a view to maintain continuity of production. 
A Small beginning has been made to form artisans’ co-operatives 
in pilot areas seclccted under the national extension and com¬ 
munity development programmes. The decentralised pattern 
of orgairiscd and progressive planning of the nation’s economy 
is likely tf) take us near our goal. The Small-Scale Industries 
Board has recommended an allocation ofRs. 252 crorcs by the 
Govetnment for small-scale industries during the Third Plan 
period, 'fherc is evidence of great activity to make Indian 
Industry ‘Productivity Conscious’ and Industrial Co-operatives 
can play a very important role in rural and urban industrialisa¬ 
tion. There is a great need for sound thinking on this issue 
so that India may revive its ancient glory in cottage industry 
products. 



CHAPTER VII 


FORESTRY, MINING AND MANUFACTURES 
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Forests—National Assets 

The primary industries of a country are Fisheries, Forestry, 
Agriculture and Mining. Agriculture is still one of the most 
important industries of our country and a separate chapter has 
been assigned to discuss its problems. Probably it was due to 
abundance of food obtained from agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry and the religious outlook of the people in ancient India, 
that Fishing could not develop as an independent industry on a 
large scale. Stray references have been given by Manu and 
Kautalya to fishing and problems of fishermen. Manu has con¬ 
demned eating of fish, but he makes an exception for certain 
kinds of fish to be accepted for purposes of sacrifice*. Kautalya 
has referred to the rate of tax that fishermen were to pay to 
the superintendent of ships*. Fishing is an important commer¬ 
cial industry now and the development of fisheries programme 
will be expanded during the second five year plan. The 
schemes of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture envisage the 
expansion of off-shore and deep-sea fishing. Scarcity of food 
and the needs of increasing population of the country have com¬ 
pelled the government to explore all possibilities of fisheries 
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development. In the maritime states, special emphasis will be 
placed on the mechanisation of fishing crafts. The plan, it is 
reported, provides about Rs. 12 crores for the development of 
fisheries. 

Nearly one-fourth of the land surface of the Earth is 
covered with forests. Their distribution is essentially clima¬ 
tic. Forests have direct and indirect utilities. They render 
the climate more equable and contribute to increase rainfall. 
They increase the fertility of the soil. Besides providing scope 
for the gra2ing of cattle, they serve as a good source of reve¬ 
nue to the state. Scientific preservation of forests was one of 
the chief characteristics of ancient Indian civilisation. The 
philosophy of the Aranyakas and of the Upnishads must have^ 
been developed in the solitude and grandeur of large and well- 
kept forests. A very interesting and eventful part of the life 
of tmr national heroes like Rama, Krishna and Pandava princes 
is associated with their wanderings in the forests. The names 
of Dandaka, Vriiidavan, Madhuvana, Khandava, Dwait, 
Kamyaka forests are so popularly known to the people of India 
from the Epics'. The Naimisharanya is famous for the great 
assemltlage and performance of sacrifices by thousands of sages 
in ancient India. The diversity of Indian climate in different 
parts of the country must have been responsible for the growth 
of different types of trees in different forests. 

Kautalya, in Book 11 Chapter XVII of his Arthashastra, has 
pointed out that the superintendent of forests’ produce was to 
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collect timber and other products of forests by employing those 
who guarded productive forests. He was not only to start 
productive works in forests, but also to fix adequate fines 
and compensations to be levied on those who caused any 
damage to productive forests except in calamities. A long and 
detailed list of the important trees of forests yielding commercial 
timber, many medicinal and poisonous herbs, roots, skins, 
bones, horns, hoofs of many wild animals roaming in the forests 
has been given by Kautalya. All these forest-products were 
considered to be of great commercial value and their scientific 
classification and utilisation proves beyond doubt that the art 
of forestry was well known in ancient India. Kautalya con¬ 
cludes the chapter by noting that the Superintendent of Forest 
produce was to carry on, either inside or outside the capital 
city, the manufacture of all kinds of articles which were neces¬ 
sary for life or for defence of forts'. 

It appears, therefore, to be clear that during the course of 
history, thinkers in India have always been aware of the impor¬ 
tant role that forests play in influencing the social, political and 
economic life of the people. Forests are a renewable national 
asset and capable of yielding, under proper scientific manage¬ 
ment, not only a steady annual income but also a variety of 
products essential for human welfare. They should be treated 
as capital which has been handed down to us in trust by our 
ancestors and which we should pass on intact, if possible im¬ 
proved, to future generations. Forests in India these days, it 
is estimated, cover about 22 percent of the total geographical 
area of the country as against the proportion of 33 percent 
recommended in government’s resolution on forest policy. 
Sustained efforts have, therefore, to be made for the extension 
of forests and for raising timber and industrial plantations for 
meeting national requirements. The Forest Research Institute 
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at Dehradun provides training for the forest services of India 
and carries on research in forestry and forest products. There 
is, however, a considerable scope for improvement in forest 
research for commercial and industrial interest of the country 
in particular and national welfare in general. A stage bas been 
reached where forestry should no longer be regarded as a hand¬ 
maid of agriculture but as a necessary complement to it*. The 
Van-l\Iahotsava scheme started by our national government 
should be accepted by the people in its correct significance. 
W'e can draw some inspiration in this field of planting trees in 
the rural and urban areas of the country by studying what the 
great hero Shrikrishna had done in case of Dwarika^. 

Minerals In National Economy 

A careful husbanding of mineral resources and the rate at 
which mineral development takes place are among the principal 
indications of a country’s economic development. The Indus¬ 
trial Revolution which gave Great Britain, for nearly a century, 
an almost undisputed predominance as a manufacturing country 
and exerted a great influence on the entire way of life of the 
English nation was made possible by the presence and ex¬ 
ploitation of important minerals in that country. America is 
the richest country in the world these days because of the 
abundance of mineral wealth. The Union of Soviet Russia 
is proving a match to America by a scientific utilisation of the 
treasures hidden underneath the Mother Earth. Kautalya believed 
that mines were the source of treasury; from treasury came 
the power of government; and the earth whose ornament is 
treasury could be acquired by means of treasury and the army. 
The \ ujar Veda directs for a careful utilisation of the impor¬ 
tant materials and minerals for human welfareb The Bhumi 
Sukta of the Atharva Veda gives us an idea that the Mother 
Earth contains all the important materials and minerals inclu- 
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ding precious metals like gold, but it is for mankind to make 
correct and constructive use of the same*. 

As minerals form the basis of modern industry in peace 
and war and as they are wasting assets, it is necessary to 
adopt a policy of co-ordinated, orderly economic exploitation. 
The key-note of such a policy should be conservation and eco¬ 
nomic working. The result of reckless working has been that 
some of the smaller coalfields of Europe have been worked 
out, while in others it has become necessary to sink much 
deeper shafts at an increasing cost. India has the basic 
resources—coal and iron ore needed for industrial development, 
but there ate only a few surpluses and quite considerable 
deficiencies in minerals like ores of copper, tin, lead, zinc, 
sulphur, and petroleum. Dr. J. C. Ghosh, a member of the 
planning commission, is of the view that India has reserves of 
uranium ore which might give 15000 tons of uranium 
metal on extraction. If uranium and thorium reserves 
of India are utilised in breaker atomic reactors, she would 
have enough energy equal to that of the U.S.A. for two hun¬ 
dred years. The exploration and development of the country’s 
mineral resources with the help of Geological Survey might 
give more precise information on known resources and perhaps 
make a few important discoveries. 

Mining Operations 

For Proper conduct of mining operations in a country, 
reliable data on reserves and a systematic investigation of the 
mineral deposits is very essential. Statistics regarding various 
facts and aspects of mineral economics have to be collected. 
There has to be a scientific survey of mineral deposits and their 
proper exploiiation. In the Vana-Parva of the Mahabharat, a 
description of the Gandhamadan Parvat as well as the Mainak 
Parvat, suggests the existence of important minerals in the 
mountanious areas^. Capt. Uma Kant Shukla, a mountaineer, 
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who claimed to have discovered the ‘Sumeru’ or Golden Peak 
in 1952, had suggested to the Union Govt, to send their Films 
Division to prepare colourful movies of beauty spots and im¬ 
portant peaks of the Himalayas. Capt. Shukla who returned 
after visiting the Himalayan districts in search of peaks men¬ 
tioned in the Vedic and post-Vedic literature like Brahmans, 
Upnishads and Epics claimed to have spotted another peak 
called‘Swaragpuri’at an altitude of 24,000 ft. He had pointed 
out that the Union Govt, would be doing a great service to the 
rich cultural heritage of India if they portrayed and preserved 
the Himalayan peaks and site of cultural and mineral value by 
the help of the Films Division. The recent gas find at Jawala 
Mukhi would be helpful in exploring the potential mineral 
wealth in mountaint)us regions of our country. 

The essentials of a sound Mineral Policy for conduct of 
mining operations and manufacture include the employment of 
qualified technical personnel, stoppage of selective mining of 
high grade minerals alone. Such a policy should lay down 
limits of economic holding for different classes of minerals and 
conversion of minerals into finished or semi-finished products 
for use inside the tx untry or for purposes of export. Among 
the ancient thinkers on mining industry, Kautalya has given the 
most detailed information on mining and manufactures. In 
Book II chapter XII of the Artha Shastra, he has pointed out 
that with those possessed of the knowledge of the science 
dealing with copper and other minerals, experienced in the art 
of distillation and condensation of mercury and of testing gems, 
aided by experts in mineralogy and equipped with mining 
labourers and necessary instruments, the superintendent of mines 
was to examine mines which appeared to have been once 
exploited or which might have been newly discovered on 
plains or mountain slopes possessing mineral ores, the richness 
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of which could be ascertained by weight, depth of colour, 
piercing smell and taste’. 

Kautalya has given clear indications for geologists to 
ascertain the deposits of gold, silver, copper and other im¬ 
portant minerals. He has pointed out that the heavier the 
ores, the greater should be the quantity of metal in them. He 
has written that liquids which ooze out from pits, caves, slopes 
or deep excavations of well-known mountains ; which have the 
colour of the fruit of rose apple, of mango ; which are as yellow 
as ripe turmeric, sulphurate of arsenic, honeycomb and vermil- 
lion, which ate as resplendent as the petals of a lotus, or the 
feathers of a peacock or parrot; which are adjacent to any mass 
of water or shrubs of similar colour ; which are greasy, trans¬ 
parent and very heavy are ores of gold. Likewise liquids 
which when dropped on water, spread like oil to which dirt 
and filth adhere and which amalgamate themselves more than 
cent per cent with copper or silver. Of similar appearance as 
the above but of piercing smell and taste is bitumen^. Those ores 
which arc obtained from plains or slopes of mountains ; which 
are cither yellow or as red as copper or reddish yellow ; which 
are disjoined and marked with blue lines; which have the 
colour of black beans, green beans and sesamum, which are 
marked with spots like a drop of curd and resplendent as turme¬ 
ric, yellow myrabolan, petals of a lotus, acquatic plant, the 
liver or the spleen; which possess a sandy layer within them and 
are marked with the figures of a circle or a svastik ; which 
contain globular masses and which when roasted do not split, 
but emit much foam and smoke are the ores of gold and ate 
used to form amalgams with copper or silver’. Those Ores 
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which have the colour of a conch shell, camphor, alum, butter, 
a pigeon, turtle dove, Vimalaka or the neck of a peacock; 
wh(ch are as resplendent as opal, agate, cane-sugar and granu¬ 
lated sugar ; which has the colour of the flower of kovidara, 
of lotus, patali, of Kalaya, of kshauma and of atasi; which 
may be in combination with lead or iron ; which smell like 
raw meat, arc disjoined grey or blackish white, and are marked 
with lines or spots ; and which, when roasted, do not split, but 
emit much foam and smoke are silver ores*. Those ores which 
are obtained from plains or slopes of mountains ; and which 
arc heavy, greasy, soft, tawny, green, dark bluish-yellow, pale- 
red or red are ores of copper. Those ores which have the 
colour of kakamechaka pigeon, or cow’s bile, and which are 
marked with white lines and smell like raw meat are the ores 
of lead. Those ores which are as variegated in cblour as saline 
soil or which have the colour of a burnt lump of earth are the 
ores of tin. 'I'hose ores which are of orange colour or pale- 
red or of the colour of the flower of sinduvara are the ores 
of tikshana^. Those ores which are of the colour of the leaf of 
kanda or of the leaf of birch are the ores of Vaikrantaka. Pure, 
smooth, effulgent, sounding, very hard and of little colour 
are precious stones’. 

As regards the importance of precious metals, Kautalya 
seems to be in line with the Mercantilists. The typical mercan¬ 
tilist thought that the precious metals—gold and silver were 
the most desirable forms of wealth in preference to all others 
goods and services. All econoinic activities in a mercantilist 
state were to be so organised as to increase the amount of gold 
and silver in the country. Their slogan was ‘more gold, 
more wealth, more power’. Probably it was because of this 
that Kautalya gave good attention to the analysis, classi¬ 
fication and processing of these important precious metals. In 
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Book II chapter XITI of his Arthashastra, he has pointed out that 
Jambunada, that which is the product of river Jambu ; Satakum- 
bha, that which is extracted from the mountain of Satakumbha ; 
Hataka, that which is extracted from the mines known as Ha- 
taka; Vainava, that which is the product of the mountain Venu 
and Sringasuktija, that which is extracted from Sringasukti are 
the varieties of gold, that which is of the colour of the petals 
of lotus, ductile, glossy, incapable of making any continuous 
sound and glittering is the best; and that which is reddish-yellow 
is of medium quality; and that which is reddish of low quality*. 
Tuthodgata, that which is extracted from the mountain Tuttha; 
Gaudika, that which is the product of the country known as 
Gauda ; Kambuka, that which is extracted from the mountain 
Kambu, and Chakravalika that which is extracted from the 
mountain Chakravala are the varieties of silver. Silver which is 
white, glossy and ductile is the best; and that which of the 
reverse quality is bad*. 

Technique of Refining Metals 

Kautalya has also discussed the methods by which impu¬ 
rities of ores, whether superficial or inseparably combined with 
them, can be got rid of and the metal melted. This could be possi¬ 
ble when the ores are chemically treated with alkalis, and arc 
mixed or smeared over with the mixture of Rajavriksha, Vata 
and Pilu together with cow’s bile and the urine and dung of 
a buffaloe, an ass and an elephant. Kautalya has pointed out 
that metals are rendered soft when they arc treated with the 
powder of kandali and vajrakanda togeher with the ashes of 
barley, black beans, palasa and pilu or with the milk of both 
the cow and the sheep. Whatever metal is split into a 
hundred thousand parts is rendered soft, when it is thrice 
soaked in the mixture made up of hf)ney, madhuka, sheep’s 
milk, sesamum oil, clarified butter, jaggery, kinva and mush- 
room^ Permanent softness is also attained when the metal is 
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treated with the powder of cow’s teeth and horn*. It is for 
the experts of mineralogy and metallurgy to critically examine 
the utility and suitability of the methods, alkalis as well as 
chemicals suggested by Kautalya for the process of refining 
metals. It is doubtful whether the manner and method of the 
treatment of metals for refining, as mentioned above, would 
be regarded as scientific in the latter half of the twentieth 
century when science and technique have progressed wonder¬ 
fully, but the methods must have been regarded scientific in 
the days of Kautalya and give us a clue of ancient technology. 
They can still be used with advantage if improved upon to 
satisfy the present day needs of mining industry of the country. 

Manufacturing Process 

The Superintendent of metals was to carry on the manu¬ 
facture of copper, lead, tin, vaikranta, brass, bronze. Sul¬ 
phurate of arsenic and also of other commodities that could be 
prepared from them. The superintendent of ocean mines was 
to collect the products of ocean mines and also to regulate 
commerce in them. The supcrintendeitt of salt was to collect 
in time both the money rent and the quantity of shares of salt 
due to the government*. Kautalya has also directed that the 
yield of mines was to be utilised for the development of other 
minerals in the country and also that commerce in commodities 
manufactured from mineral products was lo be centralised. 
The government was to keep both mining and commerce in 
minerals as a state monopoly ’. The high lights of the latest 
Industrial Policy of the government of India, as stated on 30th 
April, 1956, seem to be similar with the philosophy of 
Kautalya in regard to the ownership and working of mining 
industry of our country. 
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In this brief survey of minerals and their exploitation 
from the Vedic days to the period of Kautalya’s Arthashastra, 
a notable feature is that most of the industrial ores ha\'e been 
mentioned, but no reference is given to any of the Industrial 
fuels like coal, petroleum and natural gas. In the Mahabharat, 
we find reference to important metals and similarly in the 
Shukra Niti, seven important metals have been referred to but 
no mention is made of coal and petroleum'. Coal is regarded 
as the mother of Industry these days and petroleum is said to be 
the king of fuels. Lack of information and discussion on im¬ 
portant fuels like coal and petroleum may be due to the fact 
that Industry was carried on a cottage basis those days. Con¬ 
ditions are changed now and Industrial fuels have become in¬ 
dispensable for large scale manufacture of the modern times. 
Our national government have laid the foundations of a sound 
mineral policy by the expansion of the Geological Survey of 
India for implementing a programme of mineral expansion and 
developments. The establishment of a bureau of mines for 
securing co-ordinated development of the country’s mineral 
reserves with due regard to their conservation is of great im¬ 
portance. The mines and minerals (Regulation and Develop¬ 
ment) Act of 1948 gives power of regulation to the central go¬ 
vernment. Under this Act rules have been framed for the issue 
of prospecting licences and mining leases for (a) natural gas and 
petroleum and (b) all other minerals, During the second plan 
it is proposed to organise intensive survey of the country’s 
mineral resources. The exploration and development of the 
Country’s oil resources is one of the important tasks in the secend 
Five Year Plan and may satisfy the growing needs of the coun¬ 
try which are now more extensive and different than in the days 
of Kautalya. 
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LABOUR PROBLEMS 
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Incentives To Labour 

Labour problems arc of a dynamic character and change in 
nature and scope from generation to generation. 1'he incentives 
to labour also differ from age to age and their growing com¬ 
plexity baffles not only laymen, but thinkers and technicians as 
well. In Europe, it was in the theological writings of John Calvin 
(1509-1564) that the religious incentive to labour reached its most 
compelling form. Calvin gave work its moral force and labour 
became a Christian obligation. 'J'o labour industrially in a call¬ 
ing was regarded as God’s command to man*. In our country, 
this philosophy of work is older than that of the West. 'Lhe Vedic 
hymns and many other references in our ancient literature em¬ 
phasize a life of energetic action for all. A Vedic song in the 
Aiteray Brahman, which is reported to have incited Rohit to 
keep on moving and get success, is a lesson for us to be up-and- 
doing*. In the Vana Parva of the Mahabharat, the genius of 

(i) Basic Teachings of the Great Economists—John W. Mcconncll. 
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sage Vyas places before us a philosophy of vigorous action to 
reach the desired goah. The philosophy of ‘Karma-Yoga’ of 
the Bhagwat Gita is highly ennobling for national activity. The 
real ‘Yoga’ according to Gita is efficiency in one’s work*. In¬ 
centives to work, financial as well as non-financial, are wanting 
in modern industry in India and in the absence of such incen¬ 
tives, workmen regard work as a painful necessity. In the 
scientific management of our industry, mental revolution on 
the part of workers is most essential. Besides financial incen¬ 
tives, they have to l)c imbibed with the gospel of hard work and 
to regard work as worship. It must be conceded that manage¬ 
rial inefficiency and lack of stamina on the part of workers, due 
to mal-nutrition, play their roles in India’s poor industrial out¬ 
put, but many a time sheer laziness has an equal responsibility. 

The Indian Renaissance which culminated in the regaining 
of independence must not blind us to the fact that we are still 
far behind other nations of the world in our agricultural and 
industrial output. Unless we work hard in all fields of activity, 
our freedom may be short-lived. When Russians decided to 
industrialise their country with all the handicaps, how they did 
it is really a miracle. All people were induced or forced to 
work hard to produce whatever they could. Work in U.S.S.R. 
became a matter of 1 lonour. Glory, Valour and Heroism, and 
wliatever the faults and failures which marked the history of their 
projects, the success achieved can be described as nothing less 
than amazing. If we combine all these things together and 
start in full swing, we can change our country in the shortest 
possible period. The Prime Minister of our country has many a 
time declared, “'fo-day is the time for work in this nation. For 
this generation of ours is condemned to hard labour. No man 
ever died of hard work if he is working in a good cause, if his 
spirit is in it, but people do die of ennui and other things. 
The ‘Karmayogi’ who puts his hand to work will persist in it, 
refusing to be discouraged by difficulties however immense and 
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ippafetitly insuperable. This is Dhatma, the national reli¬ 
gion which We may believe to be universal. The religion 
f)f India is nothing if it is not lived. It has to be applied not 
only to the life of an individual, but to the whole of social, 
political and economic life of the country”. The real heroes of 
the modern age in India should be those who put their might 
to the wheels of industry and keep them moving. Unless a 
recognition of the imperative need for productive labour is in¬ 
stilled into the consciousness of every Indian, the bright future 
We all look forward to is very far indeed. 

Dignity Of Labour 

The basic trouble in India to-day is the lack of apprecia¬ 
tion of the simple fact that we cannot get out of a country’s re¬ 
sources more than we put into them and the only thing that can 
be put in is work. In the final analysis, everything of value 
to mankind can be expressed as work. The wheat and rice that 
feed us have to be sown in the soil that the farmer has 
ploughed. They must be tended during growth, harvested, pro¬ 
cessed and transported to the consumer. If these operations are 
inefficiently carried out, labour is wasted, and thus grain is scarce 
and expensive. I'he idea that some kind of labour is of greater 
significance than other is as old as Aristotle. The mercantilists 
and the physiocrats differed on this issue. The concept broaden¬ 
ed at the hands of Adam Smith and the modern standpoint is 
that all whose labours satisfy wants should be regarded as pro¬ 
ductive labourers, hood, clothing, houses, public buildings, 
shops, factories, schools, railways and other amenities of life we 
need will only come into being by the sweat of our brows. 

1 he Sanskrit saying that there is no taste without sweat and no 
rest without labour is perfectly correct*. 

Thomas Carlyle in his essay on ‘Dignity of labour’ writes, 
‘‘All work is noble ; work is alone noble. There is a perennial 
nobleness and even sacredness in work, there is always hope in 
a man that actually and earnestly works. In idleness alone is 
there perpetual despair. Work, never so mean, is in communica¬ 
tion with Nature. An endless significance lies in work, a man 
perfects himself by working. Doubt, Desire, Sorrow, Remorse, 
Indignation, Despair itself all these like helldogs lie beleaguering 
the soul of the poor day-worker as of everyman ; but he bends 
himself with free valour against his task, and all these are stilled, 
all these shrink murmuring far off into their caves. The man is 
now a man. Labour, wide as the Earth, has its summit in Hea- 
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veil. Sweat of the btow; and up from that to sweat of the 
brain ; sweat of the heart; which includes all Kepler calcula¬ 
tions, Newton meditation, all sciences, all spoken Epics, all acted 
heroisms, martyrdoms — upto that agency of bloody sweat 
which all men have called divine. O! brother, if this is not 
worship, then I say, the more pity for worship, for this is the 
noblest thing yet discovered under God’s sky. Who art thou that 
complainest of thy life of toil ? complain not. Look up my 
wearied brother; see thy fellow-workers there in God’s Eternity; 
surviving there, they alone surviving; sacred band of the im¬ 
mortals, celestial bodyguard of the empire of mankind.” 

This spirit of Carlyle’s essay had been grasped and express¬ 
ed much earlier by our Vedic seers. Several hymns of Rig and 
Atharva Veda indicate that by work alone we can be friendly to 
gods. Victory and hard work go together'. In the ‘Uddoga 
Parva’ of the Mahabharat Sri Krislina, the divine friend, of the 
Pandavas, emphasised the importance and dignity of ceaseless 
effort by pointing out the existence of Heavenly bodies, which 
through perpetual motion, were serving humanity*. 

Determination Of Wages 

The discussion of the question of why men work may lie 
more in the literature of Psychology than in that of Economics. 
Even the writers of Utopias have considered work as an essen¬ 
tial part of their cities in the Sun, if only for the moral benefit 
of the citizens. For all who live on Earth, work, at a certain 
stage, becomes a necessity and reality. Adam Smith in his ‘The 
theory of moral sentiments’ and ‘The wealth of nations’ appears 
to have two views of labour’s incentives—one as a philosopher 
and the other as an economist. The practical man of affairs sel¬ 
dom troubles himself about the theory of what makes men work. 
Since wealth and leisure and conspicuous consumption have 
become the marks of success in our commercial, industrial 
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civilisation of modern times, the pursuit of these things has 
become the dominant motive of human behaviour. The use of 
wage system is coincidental with that of modern capitalism. 
Businessmen and economists share a deep interest in problems of 
wage determination for those who work in productive under¬ 
takings. 'f‘hc problem of adequate remuneration to workers is 
the crux of industrial conflict which has acquired a great impor¬ 
tance in recent years. Good wages, healthy working conditions, 
reasonable hours, protection of status and security—these in 
general, constitute the necessary foundations of a satisfactory 
labour remuneration policy. Tnspitc of the importance of other 
issues in labour management, wages remain the most vital mat¬ 
ter at stake, the most controversial problem of modern indus¬ 
trial management. 

As freedom of contract and wage labour became the pro¬ 
minent characteristics of economic order, there arose several 
theories for determination and payment of wages. The labour 
problem became an outcome of a conflict between two rights— 
rights of the employers and those of the employed. This clash 
cf property and humanity can only be avoided by a reasonable 
and satisfactory system of wage payment. The fundamental 
basis of such a payment can only be (a) payment by time worked 
and (b) payment for output. Piece rates and time rates are the 
two most widely prevailing methods of industrial remuneration. 
Among the ancient thinkers in India, Shukracharya seems to be 
quite familiar with the concept of time or piece - wage or a 
combination of both. He has tried to illustrate the clear distinc¬ 
tion between time and piece vvages. He has pointed out that 
time wages may be paid annually, monthly or daily. Another 
important feature in employer - employee relations on which 
Shukra has thrown light is the fixation of hours of work and 
holidays with pay.’l'he em|'iloyees of the state, according to Shu- 
kftjoverc to be classifled into three keeping in.-view their speed 
and efliciency of work. 'I'his classifleat ion, made by Shukra, can 
be denoted by tlie terms—slovt', medium and swift, and wages ac¬ 
cording to this classification were to be—ordinary, average and 
high'. He has further elaborated the nature of such wages by 
pointing out tliat wages which suflice for only one individual’s 
feeding are low wages, those which satisfy all necessaries of an 
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individual are medium wages and those which suffice for the 
needs of an individual’s entire family are high wages’. 

The modern concept of a Minimum Wage is said to be a wage 
which is suflicient to satisfy at least the minimum needs of at least 
a frugal and steady workman. Two principles arc usually adopted 
in fixing a basis, namely the principles of ‘living wage’ and ‘fair 
wage’. In the 19th century the idea of minimum wage deve¬ 
loped by the manifesto issued by the late Pope Leo XIII in 1891 
in which he declared “self preservation is really the duty of one 
and all and it is a crime not to fulfil it. From it necessarily 
arises the right to procure those goods whereby life is sus¬ 
tained and the poor can procure them in no other way than by 
wages for work. There is an underlying principle of natural 
justice, greater and older than any free desires of the contract¬ 
ing parties to it, that the wage must be sufficient to support a 
frugal and steady workman.” Shukra has clearly supported the 
idea of-a minimum or living or fair wage by guaranteeing a 
minimum for every class of worker. Besides this, he has also sug¬ 
gested that wages must be according to the ability of workers, 
lie was definitely against low wages and emphasised timely pay¬ 
ment without any delay. According to him, wages could not be 
forfieted because that entailed great hardships for the workers 
and employees and made them hostile^. One of the most firmly 
established psychological hypotheses of modern industrial psy¬ 
chology is that all efficiency is based on the happiness, comfort 
and welfare of the workers. It also takes into consideration 
indirectly the concept of real wages for the worker besides the 
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money ot nominal wages. Shukta has shown a keen insight in 
this respect and has suggested that employees should never be 
insulted by the master. He has advocated the method of award¬ 
ing prizes and thus encourage employees when they show effici¬ 
ency in their work. Shukra has shown many ways of keeping 
the employees satisfied viz award of prizes, award of ranks, a 
sympathetic and kindly eye or behaviour, a smile, sweet words, 
delicious food, fine clothing, betel leaves, riches, welfare enquiry 
grant of rights, conveyances, jewellery, umbrellas, grant of pardon, 
honour, promotion, respect, love, stay in the neighbourhood, 
praise, help and appreciation‘. Shukra has also instructed that 
domestic servants should be given leisure both during a day and 
night. He has suggested that a bonus of three months’ pay 
should be due to a servant who has served for five years. A 
fortnight’s leave with allowances should be due to one who 
has been employed for a year; a life pension of one-half the 
pay to a public servant who has served for forty years and half 
the amount to his widow or minor children in case he dies in 
service. A bonus of ^ th pay for an efficient servant for 
every year of his service with compensation to the family in the 
case of a worker who dies in harness*. Provision for sickness 
leave has also been suggested by Shukra for different categories 
of employees. 
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Regulation Of Wages 

Manu has given indications for punishments to be imposed 
on those employees who do not carry (tut tlie work agreed 
upon. An employee who, without any sickness but because of 
haughtiness, does not fulfil the contracted task should be fined 
eight krishnal and should be paid no wages. If an employee, who 
had been ill and on becoming healthy, carries out the entrusted 
task will get wages even if he had been ill for a very long time. 
Whether an employee be diseased or healthy, if he does not 
carry out the allotted task or does not get it done by some one 
else will not get wages. This is the decision for non-payment 
of wages in accordance with the canon of Ethics*. Both Manu 
and iGutalya appear to be less liberal in this respect probably 
because of the national loss involved by absenteeism and 
idleness. Kautalya recognises the contractual basis of 
employee-employer relations when he says, “Neighbours shall 
know the nature of the agreement between employer and em¬ 
ployed or the master and his servant. The servant shall get the 
promised wages. As to wages n<it previously settled, the 
amount shall be fixed in proportion to the work done and the 
time spent in doing it at the rate prevailing at the time. Wages 
being previously unsettled, a cultivator shall obtain i /to th of 
the crops grown, a herdsman i /loth of the butter clarified, a 
trader I/lo th of the sale proceeds. Wages previously settled 
shall be paid and received as agreed upon. Artisans, musicians, 
physicians, buffbns, cooks and other workmen, serving of their 
own accord shall obtain as much wages as similar persons 
employed elsewhere usually get or as much as experts shall fix*.” 
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He has further suggested, “ A servant neglecting or 
unreasonably putting off work for which lie has received wages 
shall be fined 12 panas, and be caught hold of till the work is 
done. He who is incapable to turnout work, or is engaged to 
do a mean job, or is suffering from disease, or is involved in 
calamities shall be shown some concession or he shall allow his 
master to get the work done by a substitute. The loss incurred 
by his master or employer owing to sucli delay shall be made 
good by extra work. An employer not taking work from his 
labourer or an employee not doing his employer’s work shall 
be fined 12 panas. An employee who has received wages to do 
a certain work which is, however, not brought to termination 
shall not, of his own accord, go elsewhere for work. If an 
employer, having caused his labourer to do a part of work, will 
not cause him to do the rest for which the latter may certainly 
be ready, then the unfinished portion of the work has to be 
regarded as finished. But owing to consideration of changes that 
have occured in time and place or owing to l»d workmanship 
of the labourer, the employer may not be pleased with what has 
already been turned out by the labourer. Also the workman 
may, if unrestrained, do more than agreed upon and thereby 
cause loss to the employer. The same rules shall apply to the 
guilds of workmen*. 

Disputes. 

Disputes regarding wages shall be decided on the strength 
of evidences furnished by witnesses. In the absence of witnesses, 
the master who has provided his servant with work shall be 
examined. Failure to pay wages shall be punished with a fine 
of 12 panas or of five times the amount of wages^.” 

Division And Organisation Of Labour 

Adam Smith, in ‘The Wealth of Nations’ propounded an 
idea of the division of labour. The idea of each man doing the 
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thing he is most capable of doing was not unique with Smith. 
Plato, in his Republic, claimed that the formation of society 
itself was due to the benefits achieved through specialisation. 
An essential feature of scientific management of industry these 
days is to develop a science for each man’s work and to select and 
train the workers, instead of letting them blindly choose their 
own work. This is undoubtedly based on the concept of different 
aptitudes of different individuals. The Vedas already directed 
for this and the application of the ‘Varna-ashram’ principle in 
ancient India, as already referred to, aimed at a scientific 
system of division of labour. There are several references in 
the Mahabharat to suggest the importance of scientific distribution 
of work among different individuals in accordance with their 
capacity of work. 'I'he Ramayan also throws light on this*. 
Surely blessed is he who finds his work, because thereby he 
becomes most useful for individual and social welfare. 'I’he 
Bhagwat Gita insiructs emphatically that death in one’s own 
Vocation of life is preferable to following another’s Vocation*. 
Panini classified labour into skilled and unskilled. Unskilled 
labourers engaged in hard manual work were called ‘Karamkar’ 
and skilled workmen were called ‘silpins’. Both their work and 
wages differed according to the nature of work assigned on the 
basis of their talents h 

The extensive literature, these days, on the theory of labour 
organisation stresses the principle that a society controlled by 
organised workers is more desirable than the system of control 
by property owners. The Webbs advocated the complete unioni- 
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sation of wage earners and the direct participation of the organi¬ 
sed workers in government. Adam Smith was aware of labour 
organisations, but many of the early economists in the West 
ignored such organisations either because they were unborn in 
their time or were in their infancy*. Kautalya has referred to 
the organisation of workers as ‘guilds of workmen’ and has laid 
down rules for their regulation. He has pointed out that guilds 
of workmen could have a grace of seven nights over and above 
the period agreed upon for fulfilling their engagements. Beyond 
that, they had to find subsitutc and get the work completed. 
Without taking permission from their employer they could 
neither leave out anything undone nor carry away any thing 
with them from the place of work. They were to be fined 
twenty-four Panas for taking away anything and twelve Panas 
for leaving out anything undone. Guilds of workmen employ¬ 
ed by companies as well as those who carried on any co-opera¬ 
tive work were to divide their earnings either equally or as 
agreed upon among themselves. A healthy person who deserted 
his company after work had begun was to be fined 12 Panas for 
none could, of his own accord, leave his company^. Modern 
trade unionism is comparatively ttf very recent growth in our 
country. It arose out of the intense industrial unrest which 
prevailed during the period following the termination of world 
war T. Capitalism and industrial revolution have created two 
classes of buyers and sellers of labour. I/abouring classes all 
over the world have begun to realise that they can improve 
their bargaining power only by forming trade unions. The 
proper organisation of labour in a disciplined way is essential, 
but such an organisation should not indulge in adventurist 
tactics which injure not only the country but the cause of 
labour. We are all interested in raising the standards and the 
living conditions of workers, but this can only be achieved 
through greater production and any thing that comes in the 
way of that production is harmful to all. W orkers have to be 
organised, but they have to play a patriotic role in the task of 
implementing the planning programme and building up natio¬ 
nal economy. Organisations of workers in our country have to 
lead the working class movement according to principles laid 
down by Gandhiji. 'fhey have to maintain industrial peace, to 
work enthusiastically in securing maximum production of food 

(i) Basic teachings of the Great Economists.—John W. McConnell. 
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grains, consumer goods and other necessaries of life. Labour 
organisations have thus to play a very important and respectable 
role in dynamic and developing India of today as they did in 
ancient times. 

Labour Welfare 

Labour welfare is one of the basic foundations of modern 
industrial democracy and no decent social order can be establi¬ 
shed without it. It is an effort to make life worth living for 
workmen and works as lubricant in the industrial machinery. 
Social security measures aim at helping workers in times of 
dependency and form part of labour welfare schemes. It has 
already been pointed out that the state in ancient India was a 
welfare state and took all possible measures to help the needy 
or anyone who was unable to work. From a hymn of Rigveda 
(First Mandal) it appears that the state was to take steps to 
create social security*. The poor and helpless, old and in 
particular families of soldiers and workmen, dying during 
their employment, were regarded as deserving king's care. In 
the Shanti Parva of the Mahabharat, we find instructions for 
security and maintenance of poor, helpless, old and widowed 
women. There were to be no beggars and no thieves in the 
kingdom and the powerless were never to be insulted *. 
Kautalya, in book II Chapter I of his Arthashastra, has directed 
that those who did not heed the claims of their slaves, workmen 
and relatives were to be taught their duty by the king. Elders 
among the villages were to improve the property of bereaved 
minors till the latter attained their age. Kautalya has further 
pointed out that if a capable person or mother neglected to 
maintain his or her child, wife, mother, father, minor brothers, 
sisters or widowed girls, he or she was to be punished with a 
fine of 12 Panas. When without making provision for the 
maintenance of his wife and sons, any person embraced 
asceticism, he was to be punished and also the person who 
converted a woman to asceticism. It is to be noted here that 
able bodied persons had a duty towards their dependents and 
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Kautalya pleaded for the punishment of those who took to 
asceticism without making provision for their dependents*. 
Complete labour welfare and social security measures cannot 
be brought about by government alone, but they can be most 
effective with the help of society as a whole and that was the idea 
behind Kautalya’s philosophy for maintaining social security 
and solidarity. 

Industrialisation is to be given top priority in the and five 
year plan to accjuire the strength whereby India can maintain 
her freedom, because conditions in India and the world over 
are quite different from those of the past. Theories of wages 
as developed by Adam Smith, Ricardo, Malthus and I-assallc 
no longer hold good for our C(.)untry. The underlying idea that 
workers respond mainly to economic stimuli holds good for our 
county as well. A new labour philosophy, having a link with 
the ancient ideals and fitting in the changed circumstances of 
the country, is essentially needed. In such a philosophy, the 
economic future of the labouring class should be inseparable 
from that of the employers and both should advance in mutual 
respect, mutual understanding towards mutual prosperity. It 
is claimed by President Eisenhover that American worker 
strives for betterment not by destroying his employer and his 
employer’s business but by understanding his problems of com¬ 
petition, prices and markets. The American employer also does 
not forget that good wages and progressive employment prac¬ 
tices for his employees are good business. W'A, in our country, 
have to evolve a labour policy whereby the class struggle 
doctrine would no longer hold good and labour relations would 
be worked out in honest negotiations between employers and 
workers without government’s unwanted and unwarranted 
interference. For creating such conditions, labour has not to 
be treated as a separate entity from capital, and labour and 
capital have to change their approach towards each other. In 
such a situatiem labour problems will be reduced to minimum. 
There will be no contest over sharing of the benefits of produc¬ 
tion and a deeper sense of common interest in greater produc¬ 
tion and a better life for all to share will be supreme. 
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CHAPTER IX 


TRADE, BUSINESS AND TRANSPORT 
PROBLEMS 
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Nature Of Trade 

Trade, from the earliest days, has been one of the great 
up-builders of economic well-being of the human race. In 
England, the story of the transition from the self-sufficient 
manor of the Middle Ages to the great systems of national 
economy of the modern world is largely the story of the birth 
and maturing of foreign and domestic trade. The constantly 
expanding markets at home and abroad, after the Industrial and 
Commercial Revolutions, led to an increasing productivity of 
firm and farm. It was ultimately due to flourishing foreign 
trade of England which brought about the driving power and 
organising genious in the national economy of the country to 
establish the biggest empire in history. The Merchant adven¬ 
turers and tlie East India company were synonyms for power 
and wealth. Their leaders were merchants whose commercial 
and political influence put them in the front rank of the nation’s 
citizens*. There are clear references in the hymns of Rig 
Veda for trading in distant lands for profit. Several hymns of 
Rig Veda indicate that ocean navigation was known to the 
Aryans of those days. A Rigvedic hymn (in Mandal X Sukta 
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13^) refers to two oceans which may lead us to believe that 
India, in ancient times, had maritime relations with the East as 
well as with the west’. Historians believe that the people of 
Mohanjo-daro maintained close contact with the outside world 
and that the Indus Valley had connections with several coun¬ 
tries of the East and the West for purposes of trade. 

Trade of a country can be divided into four categories — 
(a) Internal or Inland (b) coast.il (c) External or foreign and 
(d) Entrepot trade. Ancient India had all types of trade and 
the merchant had an honoured and important place in the 
national economy of the country. The traditional plan of the 
Aryan village communities gives some indication of the 
existence of trade Iry the most important land routes. The 
broad street of the village running North and South was the 
way of the caravans conveying the rich merchandise to the 
capitals of the Aryan kings. In the Van Parva of the Mahabha- 
rat, there is a reference of such a trade caravan which Damyanti 
saw in the forest when she was in search of king Nala. This 
reference gives a vivid description of the traders of those days 
and the articles of trade which they carried*. Ever since the 
revolution in the methods of production in Europe, world trade 
grew enormously, but the case of India has been different. Her 
internal trade has been many times larger than her external trade. 
According to some estimates, the volume of internal trade in 
India, even now, is more than ten times larger than her sea-borne 
trade. India is a land of vast dimensions and rich variety of 
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fjfoduction within her own frontiers and there has been a move¬ 
ment of goods within differerent parts of the country since 
times immemorial. Manu has briefly referred to different parts 
of our country. In the Mahabharat also, there is a reference to 
different states which must have had trade relations with each 
other in those days’. Kautalya has also referred to the division of 
the country for discussing the quality of elephants. Divisions 
pointed out by him are Kalinga, Anga, Karusha etc*. 

According to Panini, traders were called Vanik and 
Vanija. These terms seem to have been applied to traders 
without reference to caste c.g. Madra-Vanija, one who trades 
with the Madra country. Merchants were named after the 
nature of their business and the amount of capital they invested 
in it e.g. (a) Kraya-Vikrayika, whose main occupation was 
buying and selling, (b) Vasnika, a merchant who invested his 
own money in business and (c) Samasthanika, a member of a 
commercial guild. Panini has also referred to other classes of 
traders e.g. Prastarika, one who dealt in minerals. The traders 
were also named after the articles in which they dealt and from 
the countries visited by them for business e.g. Ashwa-vanija, 
Gandhara-Vanija, Kashmir-Vanija and Madra-Vanijah These 
examples of merchants visiting distant provinces or parts of the 
country on business point to inland trade activity in those days. 
The Jatakas also refer to caravans of merchants going from 
one part of the country to another for purposes of trade. Inland 
trade between Vidcha, Kashmir, Gandhar, Magadh, 
Sravasti, Benaras and Ujjain is indicated. The economic system 
of ancient India gave prominence and preference to production- 
for-use as against production-for-exchange especially in 
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case of certain commodities. Manu has given a long list of 
articles in which trading was not approved for the Brahmans 
even if they followed the profession of a vaishya compelled 
by circumstances. The selling of Soma plant, hiodgrains, all 
kinds of liquids including cow’s milk, curds, butter, medicines, 
fruits, roots, salt, oilseeds; undyed woollen cloth, water, arms, 
poison, meat, oil, honey, intoxicants, indigo, lac and some 
kinds of animals were banned to be sold by Brahmans*. 
Inspite of the predominance of internal trade, there is ample 
evidence to be inferred from Vedic hymns and historical records 
that Indians of all ages, since the earliest dawn of history, have 
been great carriers by land as well as by w'aler. Foreign 
trade, as the source of new wealth and a means of filling up the 
gap in a country’s productive organisation w'as an honoured 
and a legitimate means of livelihood. On land routes, Indian 
caravans travelled from one end of Asia to the other. Within 
the basic conception and justification of all foreign trade, Indian 
thinkers were as penetrating as the thinkers of any other country. 
Both manu and Kautalya have given detailed analysis on the 
nature and importance of both inland and foreign trade. Manu 
in chapter IX of his Smriti has pointed out that the traders 
should have full knowledge of the qualities of grain, the rates 
of commodities in different countries, the knowledge of profit 
in timely purchase and sale, a knowledge of several languages 
and correct methods of storing things and the methods of pur¬ 
chase and sale.* Kautalya, in his Arthashastra, has pointed out 
that the superintendent of commerce was to ascertain demand 
or absence of demand for and rise and fall in the price of 
various kinds of merchandise. He was also to gather informa¬ 
tion as to the conveyance charges, subsistence on the way, value 
of foreign merchandise that can be olrtained in barter for local 
merchandise. Kautalya lias suggested that the superintendent 
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was to show favour to those who imported foreign merchandise. 
Mariner and merchants importing foreign merchandise were to 
be favoured with remission of trade taxes so that they could 
derive some profit*. As regards the sale of king’s merchandise 
in foreign countries, the superintendent was to ascertain the 
value of local produce as compared with that of foreign produ¬ 
ce that could be obtained in barter. He was also to find out 
by calculation whether there was any margin left for profit after 
meeting the payments (to the foreign king) such as toll, road- 
cess, conveyances, fax payable at military stations, ferry charges 
and a portion of merchandise payable to the foreign king. If no 
profit could be realised by selling the local produce in foreign 
countries, he was to consider whether any local produce could 
be profitably bartered for any foreign produce. He was then 
to send one quarter of his valuable merchandise through safe 
roads to different markets*. Another characteristic of the 
ancient Indian commerce was the presence of a large entrepot 
trade. The existence of an entrepot trade could not have been 
possible in those days without the presence of a considerable 
fleet of merchantmen for transport by sea and mighty caravans 
for similar purpose by land. 

Organisation of Trade and Business 

Organisation of trade and business w'as carried to a 
high level in ancient India. It is noted in the Cambridge 
History of ancient India that Crafts and Commerce were 
flourishing and highly organised under conditions of indivi¬ 
dual and corporate competition. Partnership in Commerce was 
fairly well understood though individual freedom of initiative 
was not restricted. The Joint Stock Enterprise by merely 
travelling together in the same caravan on land or board the 
same vessel was also recognised. The traders were partly 
state officials in-Chatge of royal merchandise or in superin¬ 
tendence of matters connected with prices and sale. Perma¬ 
nent associations in civil life included trader and merchant 
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guilds (Shreni) and clubs (Puga). There were also temporary 
combinations under corporate responsibility for the execution 
of contracts. Collective obstruction was known and penalised.* 
For purposes of discipline of the caravans, the ‘Sarthvah’ or 
caravan chief was accorded a certain degree of prestige and 
authority among his fellow travellers and traders. The regu¬ 
lations of the guild in the country and of the government in 
general saw to it that the demands, both in quantity and quality, 
of the consumer inside and outside the country were not 
neglected. Yagnavalkya has referred to the sharing of profits 
in partnership in accordance with the amount of capital inves¬ 
ted by different partners keeping in view the agreement of the 
partnership concerned. He has also pointed out that if any of 
the partners, without consulting others, destroyed any article of 
trade or neglected his duties, he was to be responsible for the 
loss sustained by the business. He has further directed that if 
any of the partners protected some article of trade from destruc¬ 
tion in a political revolution, he was to be awarded with a 
I /loth share of the property saved. Embezzlement of business 
funds was to be punished with dismissal from partnerships. 
The trade and industry of the country during the days of 
Kautalya was characterised by highly developed organisations. 
The institution called ‘shreni’was a corporation of men follow¬ 
ing the same trade, art or craft and resembled the guilds of 
medieval Europe. Almost every important business and trade 
had its own guilds which laid down rules and regulations for 
the conduct of members with a view to safeguard their interests. 
These rules and regulations were recognised by the law of the 
land. Each guild had a definite constitution with a President 
and a small executive council and the head of the guild was an 
important person in a court. One of the most important 
functions of these guilds was to serve as local banks and on 
the whole the guilds were remarkable institutions of ancient 
IndiaE 

( I ) C'.l'nbridge History of India Vol. i. Page 219, 430. 
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There were also other forms of corporate organisations 
besides guilds. Trade was carried on joint stock principles and 
there were traders’ leagues and unions with a view to cause rise 
and fall in the value of articles and thus increase or decrease 
the margin of profit. According to Panini, a place of business 
was called‘Apana’and articles of trade ‘Panya’. These when 
properly displayed in shops were called‘Kravya’. The system 
of ‘Satyapana’ i. e. the practice of paying earnest money in 
settling the sale and purchase of goods was known. Panini has 
also referred to sale transactions named after the amount of 
profit earned from it. He has pointed to some kind of corpo¬ 
rate business carried on by ‘Samastanik’ traders. 'Vhe three 
stages in the journey of a trader, according to Panini, were 
called (a) ‘llarati’—at the source, (b) Vahati—in the process 
of transport (c) Arhati—at the end of journey*. 

Articles of Trade 

Trade flourished in all ages of Indian history side by side 
with the indigenous industry. The chief articles of export from 
India were spices, perfumes, medicinal herbs, pigment, pearls, 
precious stones like diamond, saphire, animal skins, cotton 
cloth, silk yarn, muslin, indigo, ivemy, porcelain. The chief 
imports were cloth, linen, perfume, glass-vessel, silver, gold, 
copper, tin and lead. Kautalya has pointed out that a person 
importing forbidden articles like weapons, mail armour, metals, 
chariots, precious stones, grains and cattle was not only 
punished but also made to forfeit his merchandise^. As names 
of marketable articles, Panini mentions salt, perfunes like Kisara, 
Tagara, Guggulu, Ustra and Solalu (a kind of perfume). An¬ 
other lisr includes economic products such as silk fabrics, wool 
and woollen stuff, linen and linen goods, hemp, cotton, blankets 
like panyakambala of a fixed weight and set standard, pravara 
and Pandu-Kambala imported from Gandhara, deer skins, 
skins of tigers and leopards used as upholstering material for 
chariots, dye-stuffs like lac and indigo, sack and grain con¬ 
tainers, l>ig and small leather containers, leather goods as shoes, 
sfraj;)S and throngs, iron chains, spikes, tools and instruments 
like sickle, ploughshare, yoke, spade, oar, loom and shuttle, 
food stuff's, milk, curds, butter, vegetables, cereals and pulses, 
utensils and pottery of various sizes to cook different quantities, 
intoxicating drinks like madya, sura prepared in distilleries and 

( I ) India as known to Panini—Dr. V. S. Agrawal. 
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sold in booths and the costly kapisayam imported from Kapisi 
in North Afghanistan. Gold and silver ornaments like kamika, 
gems like emerald, ruby ; metals as gold, silver, copper, lead and 
tin, arms and weapons, spears, battle axe, bows and arrows and 
coats of mail, musical instruments like lute, cymbals and mis¬ 
cellaneous objects like images, garlands, perfumery, balance 
weights, coins and various conveyances like wagons, chariots 
and boats. Panini particularly mentions merchants who dealt 
in cows, bulls and horses*. The nature of India’s trade seems 
to have changed to a very great extent since the days of Panini 
and Kautalya. Both the value and volume of trade (internal 
as well as external) have changed considerably. There must 
have been a favourable balance of trade when India exported a 
variety of goods, as already referred to, to the outside world. 
Foreign domination in India brought about a decline ofher 
indigenous industry and export trade. Inspite of a favourable 
balance of trade, the balance of accounts became unfavourable 
to India. Even these days, we stand in a great need of foreign 
exchange. It appears that tea did not form part of the articles 
of export in ancient India. India now grows and exports more 
tea tlian any other country in the world. Each year the tea 
industry earns over Rupees hundred crores of vaulable foreign 
exchange—exchange which the country needs so badly at the 
present time, 'flie balance of payments position of our country 
can improve when the ‘exports promotion programe’ gets an 
encouragement both from the people and the government. It 
is very essential that our country should Ijecome self-sufficient 
in matters of food and imports of food grains should be stopped. 

Regulation of Trade 

A great importance was attached tf) trade as an integral 
factor of national prosperity in ancient India, but this did not, 
however, commercialise the Indian civilisation into an unlimited 
frenzy of mammon worship. The regulations of the state 
demanded that the quality and artistic craftsmanship were not 
sacrificed to I he requirements of the ejuantity. Though disposal 
of country’s surplus produce to better advantage, either in the 
internal or external market, was an honoured and legitimate 
means of livelihood, yet there was no sense of either preying 
upon one’s fellows or securing undue advantage by unjust 
means for oneself. Both Manu and Kautalya realised the real 
origin and ultimate justification of all commerce. They under¬ 
stood its reaction on increasing production and through it of 
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increasing employment for skilled as well as unskilled labour. 
Manu has given good directions for morality in trade. He has 
suggested that selling commodities which are rotten, less in 
weight or not according to sample is undesirable. Tlie great 
law giver, Manu, has insisted in more than one place on these 
cardinal principles of sound trading. He has pointed out that 
if any national of the country tries to export for profiteering the 
prohibited commodities, the king has a right to forfeit his 
entire property*. H-xports promotion is the need of I he hour. 
The test of the Indian industrialists and their sense of nationalism 
lies in the fact (tf their being conscious of the exports policy of 
the government of India at a time of national crisis in the field 
of foreign exchange. The exports drive will have to be main¬ 
tained for meeting the situation and the success if the drive 
will depend on how far we are able to adhere to the supply of 
quality commodities as indicated by Manu. The system of 
quality marking is likely to help in retaining foreign markets 
and thus earn foreign exchange. According to the Arthashastra 
of Kautalya, the department of commerce required a large 
number of superintendents and the markets were in charge of a 
government officer called ‘Panyadhaksha’. It was his duty to 
put the Government products in the market under favourable 
conditions, to organise the import of goods rec]uired in the 
locality and to supervise their sales at reasonable rates and to 
export merchahdise when this could be done at a profit. Rates 
were also controlled by them and cornering of supply was pre¬ 
vented. Merchants who combined to create a ‘corner’ in a 
given commodity and interfered generally with the normal 
functioning of the Price Machine were open to heavy punish¬ 
ment. The duties of the Superintendent or Commerce as laid 
down by the Arthashastra (Book II Chapter 16) not only preven¬ 
ted or minimised chances of deceipt or undue advantage taken 
of the buyer by the seller ; it also ensured that prices were not 
exhorbitant and that the material, its style, quality or measure 
corresponded precisely to the terms of the bargain. The 
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superintendent was also to ascertain the time suitable for dis¬ 
tribution, centralisation, purchase and sale*. 

Price Fixation 

According to Manu, the King was to fix the purchase and 
sale price of commodities after looking into their place of origin, 
destination, the period of storage as well as the margin of profit 
on the sale. Prices fixed were to be reviewed after five days 
and also after the lapse of five fortnights. It appears that the 
‘cost of production’ theory as well as the ‘utility theorj'’ of 
value were well understood by the ancient thinkers of India. 
Shukracharya, in his discussion of the determination of value 
of a commodity, has given indication of the importance of 
scarcity of a commodity. He has further pointed out that the 
value determination should take into consideration time and 
place factors and also that a commodity having no utility can 
have no value^. The oHicials incharge of the markets record¬ 
ed in writing ‘‘who the merchants arc, whence they come, 
with what merchandise and where it has been produced”. The 
country produce was subject to octroi and such other dues. 'I'he 
superintendent of commerce was to fix a profit of five percent 
over and above the fixed price of the local commodities and 
ten percent of foreign produce. Merchants who enhanced the 
prices or realised profit even to the extent of half a Pana more 
than the above in the sale or purchase of commodities were to 
be punished with a fine of five Panas. Prices of ordinary goods 
were fixed and proclaimed daily by the officials ; similarly all 
weights and measures were subject to inspection ^ Manu has 
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also suggested inspection of weights and measures after every 
six months*. According to Kautalya, the superintendent of 
weights and measures was to have them manufactured in 
different units of weights. Weights were to be made of iron or 
of stones available in the countries of Magadh and Mekala or 
of such things which could neither contract when wetted nor 
expand under the influence of heat 

India has at present no common system of weights and 
measures. There are not less than 143 systems in use. This 
multiplicity gives room for mal-practices. The introduction 
of an uniform system throughout the country based f)n Metric 
weights and Measures will be very convenient and make cal¬ 
culations extremely easy, especially because the country has 
already adopted the decimal coinage. 'I'he Standards of Weights 
and Measures Act, 1956 has laid down the basic units under the 
metric system. The reform will be gradual so as to cause 
minimum inconvenience to the people, liven after its introduc¬ 
tion in an area or a trade, the traditional weights and measures 
will be permitted to be used for a period of three years. The 
change-over to the Metric system of Weights and Measures began 
from October, 1958. Tlie basic unit of weights would be the 
kilogram which would be equal to 1 seer 6 tolas. The 
Sub-units would be milligrams, centigrams, decigrams, grams, 
decagrams and hectograms in multiples of 10 each. For purpo¬ 
ses of comparison it may be noted here that Kautalya suggested 
two types of balance—‘Samavratta’ and ‘Parimani’. 'I'he 
‘Parimani’ was to be of twice as much metallic mass as that of 
‘Samavratta’. In the ‘Samavratta’, symbols such as 1 pala, 12, 
15, and 20 pal as were to be marked. After that each place of 
tens up to 100 was to be marked. In the place of live and 
multiples of five, the sign of Nandi (Svastika) was to be marked. 
In the ‘Parimani’, marks such as 20, 50, and 100 above its 
initial weight of 100 were to be carvedT There were other 
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types of balance as well such as public balance, servants’ balance 
and harem balance. The superintendent charged four mashas 
for stamping weights or measures. Traders were to pay ever}’^ 
day one ‘kakani’ to the superintendent towards the charge of 
stamping the weights and measures’. Regulation of trade in 
the country would be easier with an uniform and efficient system 
of weights and measures even if we take into consideration the 
different suggestions of Kautalya because conditions in the 
country have changed considerably since the days of Kautalya. 

Transport In National Economy 

Transport is the life blood of trade and industry of a 
country. The history of civilisation is the history of transport 
and commuications. If agriculture and industry are the 
body and bones of a national organism, means of transport and 
communication are its nerves. Development of the means of 
transport is the key to the unlocking of the country’s wealth. 
Among the means of transport of a country, we include generally 
both the vechicle and the highway. On the basis of the medium, 
transport can be classified into fa) land (b) water (c) air. A 
Rigvedahymn (Mandal i Sukta ii6) refers to all these forms of 
transport known to the people of ancient India. Aryans in ancient 
India, it appears, were conscious of the necessity of the diffe¬ 
rent forms of transport and regarded the maintenance and protec¬ 
tion of the public highways as one of the duties of the king of the 
country^. The transport sector of the present economy of our 
country includes railways, roads, ports and harbours, shipping 
and civil air transport. There is no clear mention of the modern 
type of rai'ways in ancient India. For purposes of transport on 
land, pack animals like yak, goats, horses, camels and elephants 
were used in different regions according to local conditions. 
Man has, on several occasions, used himself as a beast of 
burden. Examples of Hanuman and Bhim, both regarded as 
the sons of wincl god, may appear to be exceptional, but they 
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played an important part in this respect. Hanuman brought 
Dronagiri from a far away distant land for revitalising I,akshman. 
Bhim moved out of the ‘ Lakshagraha’ taking his mother Kunti 
and two brothers on his back and shoulders to a place 
of safety'. 

Among other units of conveyance on land in ancient India, 
chariots and carts drawn by oxen and horses were most popular. 
The chariots of the rich were drawn by two and sometimes four 
horses. There are several references in the Epics about the 
beautiful chariots of Indra, Kuber, Sri Krishna, Yudhishtra, 
Duryodhan, Rituparna and Nala which had fast-moving horses*. 
Kautalya attached a great importance to roads from a military 
and economic point of view. The principal Rajpath or royal 
road of Chandragupfa’s empire was that which passed through 
Pataliputra and continued right upto the North-Western fron¬ 
tier. Kautalya details many different kinds of roads classifying 
them according to use and destination. In the towns and forts, 
there were roads for chariots paved with stones or plank of 
palm trees, roads for beasts of burden and for general traffic and 
roads leading to cremation grounds. In the districts besides the 
main roads, carts and cattle-tracts and foot paths, there were 
roads leading to the central villages and forts. There were roads 
connecting the smaller villages, roads leading to mines and to 
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pastures, garden groves, forests and elephant preserves. Each 
road had a specified width varying from four feet for foot-paths 
and cattle tracks to 32 feet and twice that width for the royal 
roads, and main trade routes. Among the vehicles moving on 
these roads six kinds of chariots are mentioned. Merchandise 
on the roads was carried by carts, camels, asses and by human 
porters as well*. The superintendent of chariots attended to 
the construction of chariots which were made of different 
types^. 

Water and Air Transport 

It must be admitted that before an organised system of 
roads was developed, the waterways must have been the 
earliest means of passage and transport and the chief line of 
communication between different civilised settlements. For 
crossing the oceans and big rivers, the Rigveda refers to special 
types of boats. The hymns pertaining to such boats occur in 
Rigveda Mandal oneb The Epics give a detailed description 
of several rivers which served as the medium of transport. In 
the Jatugraha-Parva of the Mahabharat, the description of a 
mechanically prtipelled boat constructed for safe passage of the 
Pandavas can convince us that the art of constructing efficient 
units of conveyance on water was known in ancient India. The 
Ijoat was capable of weathering the storms and it was with the 
help of such a boat that Kunti, with her sons, crossed the 
Ganga after her escape from T.akshagraha’. Rama, when 
banished to the forest by his father, crossed the Ganga in a boat 
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and met Bharadwaj for necessary guidance’. During the days of 
Kauialya, the department of navigation was a separate one charg¬ 
ed with the duty of protecting travellers against river and sea 
pirates, f)f providing and maintaining harbours, ferries and bridges 
and regulating all water traffic. Government vessels were made 
available for the transport of merchandise by sea and rivers ; the 
department was responsible for their being properly equipped 
and manned and in the event of a vessel being lost or damaged, 
the State was liable to make good the merchant’s loss. Kautalya 
mentions sea-going vessels both for coastal traffic and for larger 
voyages to Burma and Qiina. There were both private and 
Government ferries and a considerable variety of them. Besides 
boats suitable for crossing large rivers and for the transport of 
merchandise, there were such primitive arrangements as rafts of 
timber or bamboo tied together. Chapter twenty eight Book II 
of the Arthashastra is devoted to the discussion of duties of the 
Superintendent of Ships and refers to shipping Irotli inland, 
costal and on the high seas. 'I'he detailed description of the 
chapter indicates the presence of a vast and valuable commerce 
with adeejuate means of transport and shipping regulations. 

'I'he Superintendent of ships was an Imperial officer, an 
administrative chief, who had to examine the accounts relating 
to navigation ntit only on oceans and mouths of rivers but also 
on lakes, natural or artificial and rivers in the vicinity of forti¬ 
fied cities. The superintendent of ships had to observe the 
customs prevalent in commercial towns and the orders of Port 
Municipal authorities. In those large rivers which could not be 
forded even during the winter and summer seasons, there were 
launched large boats provided with a captain, a stcerman and 
servants to hold the sickle and the rope and to pour out water. 
Small lx)ats were to be launched in those small rivers which 
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overflew during the rainy season. Fording or crossing the 
river without permission was prohibited, lest traitors may cross 
them and escape. W^hen a person crossed the river outside the 
proper place and in unusual times, he was to be punished and 
also the person who crossed a river at the usual place and time 
without permission. According to Kautalya, boats were to be 
launched between the months of Asadha, the first seven days 
being omitted, and Kartika ; the evidence of a ferryman was to 
be given and the daily income was to be remitted'. Panini’s 
reference to different kinds of trade routes gives us an idea of the 
forms of transport prevalent in those days. Panini has referred 
to various kinds of routes e.g. Varipath, Sthalpath, Rathpath, 
Karipath, Ajapaih, Sankulapath, Rajpath, Sinhapath, Ilansa- 
path and Devapath. Mansapath and Devapath most probably 
related to air transport^. 

Air transport which has the advantage of fast speed both 
over land and sea has acquired great importance specially in the 
2oth century. Though plans for diflerent forms of transport 
cannot be considered in isolation and the conception that 
diflerent forms of transport arc parts of an integral system has 
developed gradually, yet air transport has a special role to play 
in the world of to-morrow. Scientists in the United States of 
America and the Soviet Union are planning inter-planetary 
flights to Mars and Venus in a decade or so. Scientific know¬ 
ledge may, sometimes later, make it possible for people to fly to 
the Moon. But air transport cannot be regarded as a phenome¬ 
non of the modern times alone. The sublimity of the Vedas is 
proved even in this sphere and several hymns of the Rigveda 
give fullest indication of the development of the means and 
methods of air transport in ancient India. Sukta thirty-four 
of Rigveda Mandal I contains hymns which throw light on 
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the technique and desirability of the development of air trans¬ 
port*. In the same Alandal of Rigvcda, Sukta ii8 and 185 may 
be interpreted to imply the type and speed of a plane which may 
move faster than the mind of man does. In the fourth Mandal 
also of Rigveda, there is a reference to the fast moving planes in 
high skies. 

The Ramayan and the Mahabharat have references which 
indicate that air transport was known in those days though 
there is no detailed description of the development of air 
routes in the country. Rama, having achieved his objective 
in the battle against Ravana, asked Vibhishan to bring quickly 
the Vimana so that he might reach back Ayodhya in the shortest 
possible time as Bharata was anxiously waiting for his return 
and living a life of austerity and negation. The Vimana was 
wrought in gold and fleet like the mind. Rama ascended that 
peerless Vimana with noble Vaidehi accompanied by his 
valorous bowman and brother Lakshrnan. The Vimana was 
spacious enough to provide seats to all the lieutenants and 
companions of Rama comfortably and without overcrowding. 
This Vimana was named Pushpak which originally belonged 
to Kuber and was sent to him by Rama after he had reached 
Ayodhya^. In the Vana Parva of the Mahabharat, Sri Krishna 
narrated the details of the fight against King Shalva when he 
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attacked Dwaraka with his mighty plane named ‘soubh*. The 
Soubh plane was as big as a city and very effective in a war 
against enemies*. Arjun saw thousands of extraordinary planes 
when he reached Tndraloka with Tndra’s cliarioteer Matali. This 
reference in the Vanaparva-Indralokabhigaman Parva is a 
clear proof of the use of planes for going to great heights^. A 
common belief is tliat the Kali age started in India after the great 
and devastating battle of the IMahabharat and many sciences 
were lost to the people of this country. 'Ihe science of air 
navigation was forgotten by the people of this land and the 
West revived it on the beginning of the 20th century. It has 
been expanding since then at a very rapid pace and as already 
p(dnted out that both America and Russia are vying with each 
other in extending and expanding the scope and utility of this 
form of transport. India, with its inherent potentialities, and 
with a rich background will not lag behind in the development 
of this form of transport and in periods of depression would 
derive inspiration from the glories of its ancient past. 
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CHAPTER X 


WEALTH, ITS ACCUMULATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
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The Concept Of Wealth 

Economics has, sometimes, been called the science of 
wealth and wealth regarded as a synonym of economic goods. 
There has been a good deal of difference of opinion on the 
concept of wealth. The Mercantilists thought of wealth prima¬ 
rily as gold and silver. Quesnay, the father of the Physiocratic 
school, believed that wealth does not consist in the quantity 
of money a nation can store up, but in the quantity of raw 
materials available for purposes of men. To the Physiocrats, 
the increase in wealth of a community consisted in the surplus 
of agricultural and mineral products over their cost of produc¬ 
tion. The great importance of the concept of wealth can be 
judged from the fact that Adam Smith, known as the father of 
modern economics, devoted and named his whole work as ‘An 
Inquiry into the nature and causes of the Wealth of Nations’. 
According to John Stuart Mill, wealth consisted of all useful 
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or agreeable things which possessed value in exchancge, were 
material and were susceptible to accumulation. Like Say, also, 
he included talents and skills in the cfiiicept of wealth. Karl 
Marx agreed that wealth in its economic sense consisted of an 
accumulation of commodities. Material possessions were not 
the only thing of value, but they were the necessary 
pre-recjuisites for achieving non-material values'. 

As far back as records of human history are available, there 
is ample evidence to show that every society has spent much of 
its time and thought upon securing those material things which 
support life and increase its value. Search for some kind of the 
most valuable possessions, otherwise called wealth, has always 
been the quest of mankind. Inspitc of this. Western thinkers 
have widely differed in their concept of wealth. Our ancient 
concept of wealth is not so narrow and takes into consideration 
the co-relation between wealth, want and welfare. Prof. K.T. 
Shah has quoted a sloka in his ‘Ancient Foundations of Econo¬ 
mics’ to denote the wide range of meaning of different terms 
used for wealth*. It appears that in Vedic days, wealth was 
counted in cattle (specially cows), horses, heroes and good man¬ 
power in general. Several hymns of the Rig and Atharva Veda 
confirm this concept of wealth in those days’*. I’he historical 
accounts of the coming of Aryans to India and their fights 
against the aboriginal tribes contribute to the view that they 
stood more in need of possessions mentioned above and that is 
why they regarded them as wealth. But this does not mean 
that the Vedic Aryans did not know the use of gold and 
diamond. A prayer in the Bhumi Suktaof AtharvaVeda refers 
to such treasure as valuable possessions. In the Purusha Sukta, 
the use of the words—Shri and Lakshmi refers to dificrent types 
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of valuable possessions of an individual*. Manu has used diffe¬ 
rent words in different places to convey the meaning and concept 
of wealth. He has referred to Artha, Dhana, Sva, Vitta, Rikrha, 
Dravya, for purposes of expressing different forms of wealth. In 
chapter VII of his smriti, he has pointed out that wealth in the 
form of chariots, horses, elephants, chhatra, cash, foodgrains, 
cattle and women should be owned by one who wins them in a 
battle*. 

It is interesting to note Vyas’s concept of wealth as narra¬ 
ted by king Yudhishtra when he began the game of dice with 
Shakuni wlio was an expert in dicing. The first things pointed 
out as wealth, both by Duryodhan and Yudhishtra, were precious 
diamonds and necklaces studded with gold. Yudhishtra then 
pointed out that he could stake several boxes full of thousands 
of ‘nishkas’ (gold coins), his treasure and other types of gold 
which he regarded as his wealth. When all this was lost, 
Yudhishtra suggested to bet his famous chariot-'Jaitra Ratha’, 
thousands of male and female slaves who were well fed, well dad 
and were expert in 64 arts. The long description of Yudhishtra’s 
wealth as containd in the ‘Dyut Parva’ of the Mahabharat inclu¬ 
des many multi-coloured swift horses, a thousand elephants tied 
with golden ropes and ornamented with golden necklaces, several 
beautiful chariots and other conveyances, thousands of heroes 
of all varnas who were won by Shakuni in the game of dice. 
The list of wealth was continued by Yudhishtra to include large 
amounts of bar gold, good oxen and milch cows, sheep, goats, 
villages and cities of his kingdom. Ultimately he staked his 
brave brothers, his beautiful and talented Draupadi probably 
under the impression that they too were his wealthh Accord¬ 
ing to Panini, the wealth of an individual was indicated in terms 
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of gold and silver. He has referred to ‘Naishka-Satika*, one 
whose wealth amounted to loo Nishkas of gold and ‘Naishka- 
Sahasrika’ i.e. one whose wealth amounted to i,ooo Nishkas*. 

Kautalya has, in his Arthashastra, referred to diminution 
of gold and grains as loss of wealth*. He placed special 
emphasis on gold and grains but did include other valuable 
possessions in his concept of wealth. There is now a general 
agreement about the nature of this fundamental concept. When 
the word ‘Wealth’ comes to our mind, we atonce think of cash, 
jewellery, valuable articles, lands, buildings, machinery, furni¬ 
ture, mortgage-rights, stocks, shares and so on. All these com¬ 
modities are objects of human desire or possess utility. The 
essential attributes of wealth are thought to be utility, scarcity 
and transferability. It may be noted that ancient Indian concept 
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of wealth included all these attributes. It included not only 
what a man has but also what a man is, because a stock of money 
or goods on hand may be considered from the economic angle 
as wealth, but in a larger conception a healthy, well educated, 
talented and morally upright citizenary should be, in a much 
truer sense, considered as a store of wealth. Dr. N. N. Law 
in his book, Indian History and Culture, has written that in 
Europe it was Aristotle who first reached the conception of a 
special science or art of wealth though he never treated it apart 
from ethical and political considerations. He divided wealth 
into three classes—natural, intermediate and un-natural. He 
believed that true or natural wealth, which was limited in 
supply, was derived from agriculture and mining, but he placed 
emphasis on non-material values’. According to Frederich list, 
national self-sufficiency and national wealth, as distinct from 
individual wealth, were more important. He believed that 
Smith was wrong in confining bis work to an analysis of wealth 
defined in terms of exchange value to the neglect of the produc¬ 
tive forces which underlie these forces. The modern economists 
have made an important issue between the advocates of indivi¬ 
dual wealth, on the one hand and those who advocate socially 
held wealth on tire other. It has to be emphasised in the end 
that wealth is a relative term and it is this relationship to men 
which makes different things wealth. As the problems of wealth, 
now-a-days, shade into those of value, it is just possible that 
the concept and questions of wealth may be looked upon in an 
altogether different way by the economists of to-morrow who 
live to sec a full-fledged age of atomic energy, sputniks, space 
control and inter-planetary flights. 

Accumulation of Wealth 

'I'hcre was individual liberty to earn and accumulate 
wealth in ancient India. The Vedic literature contains many 
prayers for the grant of different types of wealth and there are 
indications for doing away the evils of poverty^. Possession 
and accumulation (.)f wealth is emphasised in the Mahabharat. 
According to Manu and Vyas, there are several ways of earning 
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and acquiring wealth for an individual*. VyaS» ititheVana 
Parva of the Mahabharat, has pointed out the difficulties of 
acquiring and parting with wealth. He has indicated that many 
adventurous people risk their lives by diving into the sea in 
search of pearls and many roam about in dense forests in search 
of wealth. Many take to agriculture and dairying for earning 
Wealth and there are others who take up professions in distant 
lands in quest of wealth*. There are several references in the 
Kpics to the immense wealth of kings like Ravan, Mandhata, 
Sagar, Raghu, Yayati, Nahusha, Yudhishtra and others. Pro¬ 
ductive activity through investment of capital and labour was 
always regarded essential for earning and accumulating wealth. 
Speculation and gambling were discouraged as a means of 
earning wealth. Kautalya has very clearly suggested that wealth 
will pass away from that childish man who inquires most after 
the stars; for wealth is the star for wealth; what can the stars 
do. Capable men will certainly secure wealth after a hundred 
trials ; wealth is bound by wealth just as elephants are bound 
by counter-elephants. The same views are expressed in the 
Shanti Parva of Mahabharat 5 . There are directions against 
gambling and its evils are clearly depicted in the Rig Veda. 
Manu has condemned gambling and had suggested the pursuit 
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of gainful occupations to earn wealth*. Conquest of wealth in 
a war was also recognised, if the war was fought for a noble 
cause. Arjun was known ‘Dhananjaya’, because he had 
conquered much wealth but all that conquered wealth was to be 
used for the ‘Rajsuya’ sacrific of king Yudhishtra*. 

It is, therefore, to be noted that subject to the demands of 
Ethics, a variety of ways for acquiring wealth have been pointed 
out in our ancient i iterature. The acquisition of wealth, the 
process of its production, consumption and distribution was not 
supposed to be an end in itself but a most important means to 
the main objectives of life—achievement of Chaturvarga. 
Manu’s ancient code of moral laws emphasises that purity in 
acquiring wealth is very important. Vidura upheld the view' 
that wealth arose from virtuous action, increased with careful¬ 
ness, became permanent with abstinence and observation of rules 
of good conduct. He was of the view that a person acquiring 
wealth with unfair means could never be made a witness in a 
disputed Although our ancient literature inculcates a spirit of 
triumph over poverty, yet there is a clear realisation that one 
cannot be wise, virtuous and temperate all the time with the 
master god of mammon and materialism. The concept of the 
wealthiest man given by Yudhishtra to Yaksha in the Vana 
Parva of the Mahabharat is of a different type. Yudhishtra 
pointed out that the wealthiest man is he who keeps his mental 
balance in pleasure and pain, in adversity and prosperity and is 
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indifferent to the worries of past, present and future’. Shukra 
believed that acquisition of wealth was desirable for main¬ 
tenance of a good wife, a son, a friend and for purposes of 
charity. There could not be a better use of wealth except that 
it could be utilised for the service of others^. It has been point¬ 
ed out in the ‘Chanakya Niti’ that wealth is to be accumulated 
for periods of emergency, for protection of women, but there is 
a caution that ‘Atma’ or self-conscience v'as always to be pro¬ 
tected against women and wealth. Miserly accumulation of 
wealth without its proper use and charity is dis couraged in the 
Chanakya Niti’. Gandhiji wrote once that Rome suffered a 
moral fall when it attained high material opulence. 'J'he descen- 
dents and kinsmen of the royal and divine Krishna too fell when 
they were rolling in riches. The millionaire and multi-millionaire 
of the West, these days, is judged indulgently. With him 
material gain does not necessarilly mean moral gain. It is, 
therefore, suggested in our ancient literature that accumulation 
of individual wealth should be accompanied by a sense of moral 
and social welfare. Inspite of a strong belief in full efforts 
for accumulating wealth, a spirit of sacrifice, of the weahh earned 
for the sake of others, stands high as our ideal, 'fhe national 
economy of any country would be highly improved and better 
regulated, if a sense of complete social welfare can be incul¬ 
cated among the rich and they begin to regard themselves 
as trustees rather than owners of their wealth for national 
welfare. 
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Distribution Of Wealth 

One of the most striking aspects of modern civilisation is 
the inequality in the distribution of wealth. The modern 
economics of distribution deal with the division of the total 
product of the country among the various agents or factors of 
production. Distribution of wealth and income can be distingui¬ 
shed in two ways—personal and functional. The functional 
disribution of wealth in a country in form of rent, wages, inter¬ 
est and profit has acquired greater prominence these days than 
personal distribution of income and wealth to individuals in the 
population. The difference between rich and poor is as old as 
the world, but the conflict of the ‘haves’ with the ‘have-nots’ is 
an outgrowth of the functional distribution of the industrial 
eta. The wealth and luxury of ancient India was not counter¬ 
balanced by a host of poor wage earners, as there was no factory 
system to create complicated labour problems. Agriculture and 
cottage industries, organised on an elaborate plan, brought 
subsistence and competence to every family. The relative simpli¬ 
city of economic life and the social organisation which 
marked society in those days provide a reasonable explanation 
for the lack of importance attached to functional distribution of 
wealth. But the importance of land, labour and capital was fully 
recognised and the productive organisation of the ancient Aryan 
society had its own ideology and form. It was an ideology in 
which moral values predominated. The moral law was a 
guarantee of protection against starvation and for equitable 
distribution of wealth. The economic philosophy of Rig Vedic 
hymns suggested an equitable distribution of food resources of 
the country. Several hymns of Rig Veda (Madala lo, Sukta 48 
and ,117) are full of noble sentiments. These hymns emphasise 
distribution of food and wealth among those who arc needy'. 
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The philosophy of Bhagwat Gita denounces a person who cooks 
for himself alone and does not share it w'ith others. Such a 
person is regarded as condemned*. 

Wages 

Functional distribution of the total wealth of a country 
among different agents of production appeared relatively late in 
every country in the development of economic ideas. In ancient 
India, there were no problems of a capitalistic economy. Social 
and economic life was free from clash of interests. With the 
predominence of moral values, liberal and charitable outlook, 
a conflict of interest between the propertied and the property¬ 
less—the class war of Marxian theory did not arise. The 
criterion to determine wages w'as justice—justice based on huma¬ 
nitarian considerations. The determination of wages was not left 
on the mere forces of demand and supply. Determination of 
wages has been dealt wdth in a separate chapter on labour 
problems, but it may be pointed out here that the ancient Indian 
concept of wages was primarily a dynamic concept. In modern 
times, we have come to realise that wages may vary from indus¬ 
try to industry and region to region. The variation was envisa¬ 
ged in our ancient economic thought. The principle of human 
consideration and social justice was predominant in w'age deter¬ 
mination. The world is now veering round this precept and w'C 
hear a great clamour for human relations in industry. Even the 
U.N.O. has summoned conferences on this issue. This throws 
light on the magnificient concept of human considerations in 
economic life that India’s master thinkers had given. It was 
fully realised by such thinkers that society consisted of different 
economic groups differentiated from each other by the source of 
their income. The return which each group received for its 
services was not a matter of Natural Law but of equity and 
justice. The process of distribution depended upon the char¬ 
acter of social institutions. Landlords and Capitalists could 
not oppress cultivators and borrowers. 

Rent 


The Physiocrats believed firmly in private property and 
accorded an important position to the landlord. An im¬ 
portant implication of the ‘Tableau Economique’ was the special 
positon of the landlord who enjoyed a/5th of the revenue 
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without any labour at all. Private ownership in land was recog¬ 
nised in ancient India, but the state was the ultimate landlord. 
Manu and other smriti writers have generally recommended a 
I /6th share for the state out of the produce of the land. The 
share of the state could be increased or decreased according to the 
circumstances prevailing in the country, fertility or unfertility of 
the land in question. Manu, Vasistha, Vyas and Kautalya have 
given clear indications in this respect*. I'he distinction between 
economic and contract rent was not developed as there was no 
problem of a large population and pressure on land. 

Interest 

Law givers in ancient India realised that capital contri¬ 
buted to the production of wealth. In ancient and mediaeval 
Lurope, interest was generally condemned. 'I'he Church forbade 
the lending of money on interest. Plato and Aristotle criticised 
jt holding that money was barren and it could not breed money. 
It is, therefore, interesting to note that Dharani Shastras in 
India permitted and justified interest on loans. The basic justi¬ 
fication of interest was found by ancient thinkers in India in the 
essejntial productivity of capital or the money loan used for 
production. Manu made a distinction in the rates of interest 
chargeable according to the community or the caste of the 
borrower probably on the belief that the credit-worthiness of a 
borrower depended upon his character, capacity and status in 
the society. Manu gave detailed instructions for the regulation 
of rates of interest. Compound interest was forbidden by Manu 
but permitted on certain considerations*. He forbade usury or 
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exhorbitant rates of interest for which the Jews in Europe and 
indigenous bankers in India have been vehemently criticised in 
recent times. According ro Kautalya, an interest of a pana and 
a quarter per month percent was just. Five panas per month 
percent could prevail in foresir}^ industry and 20 panas per month 
percent among sea-traders*. 

Profits 

Profit is the reward of the entrepreneur and the study of 
profits is supposed to be difficult in modern economic analysis. 
It is difficult to frame a simple theory of profits and the tendency 
among modern economists is to accept the American view of 
profits as being the reward of purely entrepreneurial functions 
which cannot be performed by paid employees. These functions 
consist of risk taking and uncertainty bearing. The changing 
world otfers limitless opportunities to the fat-sighted, daring 
and clever entrepreneurs to make profits by turning the facts of 
the situation in their favour. The Mahabharat gives us a clue 
to the determination of profits*. This spirit of enterprise and 
the share of the enterpreneur in the form of profits was known 
to Kautalya, though it has been discussed not in connection 
with business prol)lems, but in connection with the work of an 
invader. In Book fX chapter IV of the Arthashastra of 
Kautalya, considerations about loss of men, weahh and profit 
have been given. Kautalya has suggested that an adventure 
against an enemy should be taken up when the expected profit 
outweights both men and wealth. He has discussed the charac¬ 
teristics of an expected profit into ‘receivable’, ‘repayable’ and 
has given full analysis of these. Pleasing and provoking profits 
have also been explained. Profits acquired soon, those realised 
by negotiation, those through expenditure of provisions, those 
which are of immediate considerable value, those which are 

harmless, those which are productive of wealth and those which 
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are just have been discussed by the great thinker. He has 
pointed out that obstructions to profit are passion, anger, 
timidity, mercy, bashfulness, living like one who is not an 
Arya, haughtiness, pity, desire for the other world, strict 
adherence to virtuous life, deception, neediness, envy, negligence 
of what is at hand, generosity, want of faith, fear, inability to 
endure cold, heat and rain, and faith in the auspiciousness of 
launar days and stars’. 

Equitable distribution 

The average citizen finds little satisfaction in the economics 
of distribution unless it be based on certain sound principles. 
The economic consequences of the inequalities in wealth and 
income are extremely important, because they are concerned 
with the total welfare of a nation. In addition to its effects 
upon economic processes directly, the unequal distribution of 
wealth has serious implications for the social structure as a 
whole. Ihe vast differences in wealth and income these days, 
in the world as a wliole, have divided society into competitive 
groups. ^Ihe ruthless competition for an increasing share of 
the world’s economic goods is the dynamic force of modern 
civilisation. The continued existence of rich and poor even in 
economically favoured nations is a clear evidence of the persis¬ 
tence of the problem of personal distribution. A large number 
of people in all countries are dissatisfied with the present 
economic and social order. It is believed that in the United 
States of America, the richest two percent of the American 
population owns forty percent of the total national wealth, while 
the poorest sixty five percent own only sixteen percent of the 
wealth. It was because of such disparities that Karl Marx 
contended for class struggle. The cries of liberty, equality and 
fraternity of the French Revolution arc heard again in various 
parts of the world. The class struggle as welt as the struggle 
among individuals can be avoided if attention is given to the 
directions of v'tharva Veda to earn wealth with hundred hands, 
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but to distribute the same with one thousand hands’. Dis¬ 
parities between the rich and the poor and between advanced 
and under-developed countries have to be reduced, because 
the imbalance is likely to disturb the peace of the world. In the 
last ten years, particularly since the last war, a new conscious¬ 
ness about this gap between the rich and poor countries has 
developed. A positive approach is needed to reduce this gap. 
This may be done by governmental intervention and political 
democracy. Captains of industry and business magnates have 
to be convinced in our country that all the wealth in the cities 
of Bombay or Calcutta could not be of any indication of the 
abject poverty of millions of Indians living in villages. They 
have to be made conscious of the provision of amenities 
to the poor, better education and more health facilities to 
them. 


All progressive states have taken steps for reduction of 
inequality of incomes in the way best suited to them. In this 
process, no particular approach need be stuck to, because from 
time to time we may have to adopt different methods to achieve 
our objective. In any way, the instructions of the Vedas should 
guide us in bringing about a fair and equitable distribution of 
wealth*. It must be noted that though the hymns of the Vedas 
suggest equality, yet do not support absolute equality, because 
of the basic fact that men are not equal in their capacity, calibre, 
character, aptitude and outlook. Some hymns of Rigveda 
point out that men appear to be equal in the possession of eyes, 
ears and other limbs of the body, but they ate quite different 
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in their physical, mental and spiritual faculties*. Hence equitable 
distribution of wealth is desirable but absolute equality cannot 
be achieved. The extent of inequality of incomes prevalent in 
the U.S.S.R. is, in certain cases, as great as that in a capitalist 
country. Payment is made there according to the social value 
of a particular group. Average workers are paid reasonably to 
maintain a decent standard, but men and women of outstanding 
merit are given much higher emoluments in rcct)gnition of 
their services to the nation. The real solution of the problem 
of distribution, therefore, lies in the avoidance of two extremes 
of old type of capitalism and wholesale blind communism. This 
has been our tradition for centuries and the same can be 
followed with wisdom in the new and dynamic economic set-up 
of the country. 
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CHAPTER XI 


MONEY, CURRENCY AND 
BANKING 
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Natute Of Money 

The modern mechanism of Exchange includes five M’s— 
money, markets, merchants, merchandise, means of transport 
and communication. As regards money, no extended and detail¬ 
ed argument is needed to convince members of the modern 
economic system that money is a widely used economic instru¬ 
ment. Virtually every one employs it daily in his business and 
personal transactions and uses it as a unit for evaluation and 
accounting. All media of exchange and payment, whose accep¬ 
tance the law requires in discharge of debts, may be properly 
called money. Functions of money, in modern economy, are 
summed up in a couplet as given here ;— 

‘Money is a matter of functions four, 

A medium, a measure, a standard and a store’. 

No proper social organisation could exist in ttie absence of some 
form of money. In very early times, primitive societies might 
have done without money, but the introduction of the functional 
division of labour by the Vedic Aryans must have given rise to 
some important unit of exchange and value. The exchange of 
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commodities on the principle of barter seems to have been in 
vogue from very early times. In the Vana-Parva of the Maha- 
barat, there is a reference to the exchange of weapons between 
Indra and Kama on the principle of Barter when Kama agreed 
to exchange his Kundala and Kavach for Indra’s Amogha 
Shakti‘, In the Shanti Parva, it is recorded, Bhishma 
explained to Yudhishtra the chief characteristics of exchange by 
barter and pointed out that such exchanges had been the age- 
old traditions of sages and other good people in general. But 
such exchanges could be regarded as justified only when they 
were voluntary and not forced on any party to the exchange*. 

The difficulties of barter gave rise to some common 
measure of value and all sorts of commodities have been used 
as this common measure of value, differing according to the 
particular stage of economic development of a community or 
country. The introduction of money economy in place of kind 
seems to be very old in India. Though cow was recognised as 
an unit of value for purposes of exchange in Vedic days, yet 
there were other recognised units of value such as Nishka, 
Shatman and Pana. There are references in Vedic hymns and 
in the Mahabharat to ‘Nishka’ as a sort of gold coin used in those 
days’. Panini has referred to barter as ‘Nimana’ and it has been 
pointed out that the range of articles covered by barter mostly 
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coiicetned simple things of ordinary use. He has also referred 
to ‘Vasana’ or a piece of cloth as a medium of exchange. There 
is also reference to articles purchased for one unit of cow and 
bigger transactions were negotiated for five cows or even more 
than that. Coined money was not unknown and Panini has 
referred to both gold and silver coins including Nishka, Pana, 
Karshapana, Pada and Masha’. Under these conditions, it is 
impossible to ignore the presence of money economy and the 
familiarity of the people with its working in ancient India. 

System of Coinage And Currency 

As early as Rig Veda, traces are found of the use of 
‘Nishka’ as a sort of currency. The Shatapath Brahman refers to 
a Nishka of gold. Manu Iras given the measure of Nishka 
as equal in weight to four suvarnas. According to the Maha- 
bharat, wealth was measured in terms of Nishka. King Ranti- 
deva gave thousands of Nishkas (gold coins) in charity*. It 
is difficult to say whether ‘Nishka’ was purely a gold coin or 
had some alloy with it, but Nishka had its sub-multiples. To 
perform its functions adequately, currency system must be pro¬ 
perly organised, and to achieve this end under metallic standard, 
the value of the currency unit is generally fixed in terms of one or 
two metals. Under metallic currency, coins are pieces of metals of 
particular fineness and weight stamped with the symbols of the 
government of the country. Metallic currency may be full- 
bodied coins or token coins. Before 1893, the Indian Rupee 
was a full-bodied coin and since then it has practically been a 
token coin though working as the standard coin of the country. 
An analysis of the relative measures of copper, silver and gold 
given by Manu in chapter VIII of his smriti must have been the 
basis for coinage of both standard and token coins of the country 
in those days*. According to the Artha Shastra of Kautalya, the 

(i) India as known to Panini—Dr. V. S. Agrawal. 
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Superintendent of mint was to carry on the manufacture of silver 
coins—made up of four parts of copper and one-sixteenth part of 
any one of the metals-tikshna, tripu, sisa and anjana. The king 
reserved the right of coining and other work in silver and copper, 
which was executed by his officials on behalf of those who brought 
their raw metal. Silver coins were to be manufactured in units 
of a Pana, half a Pana, a quarter and one-eighth Pana*. Copper 
coins made up of four parts of an alloy were to be in units of a 
Mashaka, half a Mashaka, Kakani and half a Kakani. The 
examiner of coins was to regulate currency both as a medium of 
exchange and as legal tender admissible into the treasury. The 
premia levied on coins paid into the treasury was to be eight 
percent, known as rupika, five percent known as vyaji, one- 
eighth pana percent as parikshika, besides a fine of twenty-five 
panas to be imposed on offenders other than the manufacturer, 
the seller, the purchaser and the examiner^. Kautalya has not 
discussed the manufacture of gold coins by the superintendent 
of mint. He has pointed out in chapter XIII (Book II) that if 
one to sixteen kakanis of gold in a suvarna (of sixteen mashakas; 
are replaced by one to sixteen kakanis of copper, so that the 
copper is inseparably alloyed with the remaining quantity of 
gold, the standard of the purity of gold will be obtained*. 
This reference may be an indication for the process of manufac- 
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taring gold coins, but the absence of a reference for the manu¬ 
facture of gold coins may be due to the fact that Kautalya was 
mindful of the economic use of gold and its undesirability for 
purposes of currency. The units of weights given by Kautalya 
e.g. one suvarna-masha, one suvarna or karsha, one pala, one 
silver-masha, one dharana, one dharana of a diamond, ardha- 
inasha, one masha, two mashas, four mashas, eight mashas, one 
suvarna, two suvarnas, four suvarnas, eight suvarnas, ten suvar- 
nas, twenty suvarnas, thirty suvarnas, forty suvarnas and one 
hundred suvarnas are an index for determining the metallic 
contents of both the standard and token coins of those days*. 

The Chairman of the Numismatic Society of India, 
Prince of Wales Museum Bombay has given a scientific account 
of the biggest hoard of the Gupta gold coins discovered recently. 
He has given a comprehensive and critical discussion of all the 
points connected with the Gupta gold coinage and has surveyed 
all the earlier theories in the field. A brief discussion of the 
silver and copper currency of the Guptas is also included and 
proves that in the Imperial Age of the Guptas, bi-metallism 
was practised and both standard and token coins were circulating 
in the country*. Both gold and silver were used for the same 
type of coin is proved by the fact that ‘Shatman’ was both a gold 
and silver coin. Manu referred to ‘Shatman* as a silver coin, 
while the Shatpath Brahman indicates it to be a gold coin as 
wellh It is believed by some scholars that the Shatman was a 
gold coin equivalent in weight to a hundred ‘Krishnalas’ and was 
used as currency among the merchants in ancient India. The 
term ‘Karshapana’ is not found in Vedic literature but is referred 
to by Manu and Panini. Manu refers to ‘Karshapana’ not as a 
gold coin, but Panini believed that it was a gold coin^ The 
Karshapana was the name of the silver punch-marked coin 
which was the standard medium of exchange for a certain period 
in the currency history of India’. Kautalya’s Artha Shastra 
refers to ‘Pana’ but not to ‘Karshapana’. The Pana seems to be 
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a token coin while the Katshapana a standard coin. One thing 
is definite that the ancient system of currency in India recognised 
gold, silver, copper and certain alloys for purposes of standard 
and token coins of the country. The word ‘Shatman’ gives us an 
idea of a coin which had hundred units of some value either of 
gold or silver though it was not always the case. May we 
regard it as a clue to the decimal coinage in ancient India ? The 
coinage system of a country and its reform as and when required 
is a most vital matter as it touches the life and habits of every 
individual. 

In recent years, the subject of the decimalisation of the 
coinage has received the close attention of many learned bodies 
and institutions and has been acclaimed all over the world as the 
simplest form of coinage making calculations quick and easy. 
In our modern complicated system of trade and commerce, easy 
conversion of money is most essential and a decimal system 
which works in multiples of ten makes the task of conversion 
easier. It is because of the inherent superiority of decimal 
coinage over other forms of coinage that the Government of 
India have introduced this system. The United States was the 
first to adopt the system with the dollar as the unit, 'fhe system 
has been adopted in 105 out of about 140 countries that issue 
their own coins. The Decimal coinage in India without its 
rigidity and its multiples or sub-multiples of ten including 
1,2,5,25 and 50 is likely to work well after some rime*. But the 
administrative machinery of the government of India (Ministry 
of Finance) is failing to keep pace with the changes that are 
coming so thick and fast. The decimal coinage was introduced 
in April, 1957. By now, Naya Paisa and its multiples of two, 
five and ten ought to have flooded the market, pushing out the 
old paisa, anna and four-anna (chowanni) pieces. But this has 
not taken place and the consequence is interminable confusion 
and quarrel specially in the rural areas of the country. The 
government have failed to mint and put into the market adequa¬ 
te quantities of new coins; that is why the country’s experience 
with the decimal coinage has been none top encouraging. Even 
before the new coins have firmly and exclusively established 
tliemselves in the market, the Government have announced the 
introduction of the metric system of weights and measures. The 
Jute industry was to switch over to the metric system from July 
I, 1958. The switch over to the decimal coinage and the metric 
system of weights and measures has got to take place, but their 
phasing must be intelligently and carefully made. 

(i) Decimal Coinage in India—Miniatry of Finance, Government of India. 
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The modern mechanism of exchange rests mainly on the 
use of paper money and instruments of credit. Credit plays a 
dominant role in modern business mainly through the use of 
Bills of Exchange, Cheques and Drafts. It performs many useful 
functions for the economic prosperity of a country and is suppo¬ 
sed to be a great boon to a modern community. The modern 
‘^'Icaring 1 louse’ is a great institution which the commercial 
world has invented for itself to facilitate the smooth 
running of its complicated machinery. It may be pointed out 
here that some sort of cheques and letters of credit must have 
been vital factors in ancient Indian economic life. The Indian 
system of issuing Hundis on birch leaves, which ensured cash 
payment, is well known to us from very early times. Apart 
from discharging the function of letters of credit and cheques, 
these Hundis also helped travellers to get conveniences in cities 
and towns where they came on business or religious trips. The 
Hundi System still prevails in India with the most modern 
Banking methods. 

Principles Of Banking 

In modern communities. Banks play a great part as creators 
of money and credit, controllers of its supply and its demand. 
These institutions perform a large number of useful functions. 
Banks draw surplus money from the people who are not using 
it at the time and lend to those who ate in a position to use it 
for productive purposes. Money lending, merchant business 
and Banking was known in ancient India. The minute regula¬ 
tions as to loans of money and interest thereon could not have 
occurred in the standard code of Manu and Kautalya’s Artha- 
Shastra, had not money lending been a well known business. The 
successful functioning of banking business depends upon the 
character, capacity and capital of the people of a country. Both 
lenders and borrowers must be honest and fair in their dealings 
with each other. In the absence of these attributes of character, 
the business of money lending ' and borrowing results in many 
complications and clashes between the parties concerned. Our 
ancient literature inculcated a spirit of being debt free and to be 
free from other’s obligations. A Rig-Veda hymn exhorts us to dis¬ 
charge all our obligations and to be indebted to none. The Atharva- 
Veda takes a much wider view' in explaining the freedom from 
debts. It instructs us to be free from all debts in the three worlds'*. 
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Manu, while discussing the eighteen kinds tif disputes to 
be settled by a king, gave the first place to the settlement of 
debt repayment'. It is recorded in the Vana-Parva of the Maha- 
bharat that a happy man is he who is indebted to none inspite of 
the fact that he may be having the commonest meal once a 
week*. A state of complete selbsufficicncy for all individuals 
and freedom from all debts may be an ideal state, but in reality 
it is difficult to be achieved. Man from his very birth is burden¬ 
ed with certain obligations towards parents and towards the 
society. 

The earliest form of borrowing was mostly in kind. The 
use of the word ‘Apamitya Dhanya’ is as old as the Atharva 
Veda and is referred to in connection with the borrowing of 
grain for purposes of consumption. The spirit of Atharva 
Veda hymn is that one should return whatever grain he borrows 
for purposes of consumption and thus free himself from debts*. 
Kautalya, in chapter XV Book II of his Artha-Shastra, has 
referred to the practice of ‘Parivartna’, ‘Pramityaka’ and 
‘Apamityaka’ while discussing the duties of the superintendent 
of store house. These three words most probably refer to 
barter, borrowing of grain in times of necessity with no promise 
to return and borrowing of grain with a promise to return.4 
The Apamitya arrangement i.e. borrowing of grain with a 
promise to return a bigger quantity, has been a well recognised 
practice of rural economy in our country for generations together. 
Modern banks have developed from very small beginnings. The 
earliest bankers in Europe were goldsmiths and money-changers. 
The system of indigemms banking in India is very old and has 
been in force in our country for many centuries before the 
science of banking became an accomplished fact in Western 
countries. Although the ancient methods of banking in India 
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were different from the European ideas of banking, yet it must 
be recognised that they rendered immense services to the trade 
and industry of the country. 

Incentives For Repayment 

Banking business in a country, whcather indigenous or 
modern, can flourish only when there is honesty and punctuality 
for repayments of debts borrowed. Both Manu and Yagnavalkya 
have discussed in detail the methods of repayment of debts. 
Manu’s directions place more emphasis on the duties of lenders 
while those of Yagnavalkya on borrowers. Yagnavalka has 
pointed out the order in which debts must be repaid in case 
there are many creditors of a debtor. According to Yagnavalkya, 
the responsibility for the debts borrowed by an individual passed 
on to his sons and grand-sons in case he was unable to repay 
the debts in his life time’. Narad has gone a step further and 
has pointed out that borrowed debts can accumulate up to 
hundred crores. According to him, those who do not repay such 
debts send their fore-fathers to hell and have to become slaves, 
servant or animals in the house of the creditor’. Kautalya has 
also pointed out that the sons of a deceased debtor should pay 
the principal with interest. A debt, the payment of which was 
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not limited by time ot place or both and for which life or land 
was pledged, was to be borne by sons or grandsons of the debtor’. 
Probably it was because of such instructions of the smritis that 
the indigenous bankers and money-lenders in India were encour¬ 
aged to Tend when demanded by borrowers. Easy credit which 
was a good servant became a bad master. The country came in 
the grip of the mahajan and bonds of debt began to shackle 
agriculture. Once the peasant was in the cruel clutches of the 
usurious money lender, he could not hope to get out and the 
debt became hereditary. The money lender traded in the neces¬ 
sities of the borrower and such developments led to the chronic 
and hopeless indebtedness of the peasantry in India. This pro¬ 
blem has so far defied a solution and it appears that the 
responsibility for ancestral debts as suggested by the authors of 
the smritis is now a debatable question in the changed circums¬ 
tances of the country these days. 

Control of Credit 

Kautalya was emphatic on the need for public control, 
regulation and supervision of the credit sector of national 
economy. He was of the view that relationship between lenders 
and borrowers was of vital national importance and the nature 
of the transactions between creditors and debtors was always to 
lie scrutinised. According to him, interest for grains lent in 
seasons of good harvest was not to exceed more than half when 
valued in money. Interest on stocks was to be one-half of the 
profit and was to be regularly paid as each year expired. If it 
was allowed to accumulate owing either to the intention ot to the 
absence abroad, (of the receiver or payer) the amount payable 
was to be equal to twice the share of principal. A person claim¬ 
ing interest when it was not due, or representing as principal 
the total amount of his original principal and the interest thereon, 
was to pay a fine of four times the amount under dispute. A 
creditor who sued for four times the amount lent by him was to 
pay a fine of four times the unjust amount*. Interest on debts due 
from persons who were engaged in sacrifices which took a long 
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time, or who were suffering from disease, or who were detained 
in the houses of their teachers for learning, or who were either 
minors or too poor, was not to accumulate. A creditor refusing 
to receive the payment of his debt was to pay a fine of twelve 
panas. If the refusal was due to some reasonable cause, then 
the amount free from interest was to be kept in the safe custody 
of others. Debts neglected for ten years, except in the case of 
minors, aged persons, diseased persons, persons involved in 
calamities or persons who had fled the country, except in the 
case of disturbances in the kingdom, were not to be received 
back'. 

It may be pointed out in conclusion, that there was no 
complicated organisation of banking structure in ancient India. 
There appears to bo no ciassification of the banking units into 
commercial banks, exchange banks, industrial banks, land 
mortgage banks, co-operative banks and the central bank of the 
country. But the spirit of banking, the need for capital, the 
productivity of capital as well as the inducement for the accum¬ 
ulation of capital in the form of interest and the utility of credit 
was fully recognised. The ancient bankers combined banking 
with trading and have survived in the form of Sahukars, Banias, 
Shroffs and Chettis who still continue to render useful service to 
industry, trade and agriculture and arc the only means of banking 
assistance in many parts of the country. In recent years, an 
acute controversy has arisen over the question of socialisation 
of banking and financial institutions. The problem of socialising 
these institutions raises many other issues. There was no 
nationalisation of banking business in ancient India, but the 
necessary control on it was exercised by the state and the forms 
of money as well as systems of coinage were fully recognised. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE AND TAXATION 
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Importance of Treasury 

Sound finances arc absolutely necessary for a stable and 
prosperous state. An extensive treasury is one of the strongest 
foundation of a strong government. The strength of a nation is 
reflected in its budget, because the extent of state activity and 
its efficiency are primarily dependent upon the length of its 
purse. With the meagre resources of a state, nation building 
departments cannot make much headway. The importance of 
the proposition—‘The Revenue of the State is the State’—was 
well realised by thinkers in ancient India. They included a 
prosperous treasury and ample reserve funds among the essen¬ 
tial constituents of the state. Manu, Vyas and Kautalya have 
emphasised the importance of a sound treasury. According to 
Bhishma, any diminution in the treasury of a king was to be 
regarded as one of the most serious national calamities'. Kautalya, 
the earliest of Indian economists, declared that the beginning of 
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every undertaking was finance and showed remarkable ingenuity 
in preparing an almost exhaustive list of the form of economic 
activity which yielded substantial revenues to the exchequer’. 

Sources of Revenue 

The earliest and most prevalent form of government inter¬ 
ference witli the economic life of individuals and business enter¬ 
prises has been taxation. The right of the chief authority to 
collect taxes, the general policy which determined their collection 
and the purposes for which they were levied has always been a 
controversial issue. Adam Smith divided public revenues into 
two parts—(a) derived from the property of the sovereign and 
(b) derived from the property of tlie people. In ancient India, 
sovereign property consisted of crown lands, waste lands, forests, 
mines, natural tanks and reservoirs which yielded considerable 
income to the king. In almost all the times, the ancient Indian 
state claimed ownership in mines and their products. Mines 
always included salt deposits and sometimes stone quarries as 
well. Mines of precious metals happened to be important sources 
of income to tlie slate. Both forests and mines including com¬ 
merce in minerals and mineral products were state monopolies 
in Kautalya’s system of administration. 'J’he superintendent of 
forests tried to secure revenues for the state and the state derived 
a very large income from mines both land and ocean. Very 
large areas were included in the royal or public domain which 
yielded a large margin of profit for the state. The King in 
Vedic times supported himself and his administrative staff out of 
the permanent proceeds of his own and of his subjects' lands, 
pastures and herds. The two Rig-Vedic hymns (Mandal lo 
Sukta 173) seem to refer to such permanent sources of income 
for the king*. During Kautalya’s time, apart from the direct 
revenues of the state i.e. income from public domains and public 
industry, there were several derivative sources of revenue 
obtained from taxes, fees, fines, penalties and other miscellaneous 
^ources of obtaining income for the state*. 
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There are many references in the Mahabharat to show the 
diverse activities of the state in the realm of ‘Varta’ for the pur¬ 
pose of filling its treasury. 

Single Vs. Multiple Taxation 

Among the projects for social and tax reform, few have 
been more earnestly and enthusiastically supported than the 
single tax. A single tax denotes, as its name implies, the only 
tax, the exclusive tax, the tax on one class of things. The single 
tax has a long history behind it among Western thinkers. The 
Physiocrats like Quesnay and Turgot advocated a single tax on 
land. According to them, land was the only source of wealth 
and they advocated a single tax on this source of wealth, l lenry 
George of San-Franscisco advocated a single tax on unearned 
increment in land values. But single tax has been a dream of 
theorists only and has definitely been beyond the sphere of 
practical finance. It is interesting to note here that thinkers in 
ancient India never advocated a single tax, but a multiple system 
of taxation which has been adopted by every country in the 
world. The ancient Hindu theory of taxation is of immense 
importance in this respect. Apart from the question of amount 
and collection of taxes, the taxes were regarded in Hindu politics 
as the wages of the king for the services of administration*. Land 
was, of course, the principal source of revenue, but the concept 
of the multiplicity of taxes is clear from the code of Manu. He 
recommended, alongwith the land dues from agricultural lands, 
several types of taxes on trade, animals, flower gardens, vege¬ 
tables and other miscellaneous commodities. The same type of 
multiplicity of taxes is to be found in the Mahabharat as sugges- 
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ted by Bhishma to Yudhishtra in the Shanti Patva*. To secure 
the economic prosperity of the country and the state, there were 
taxes on agriculturists, mercantile class, artisan class^ cattle 
breeders, dealers in gold and other merchandise, roots, fruits, 
flowers, medicinal herbs, honey, meat, grass and fire-wood, 
different kinds of toll raxes, taxes on owners of boats and carts, 
customs duties and a host of such other taxes. The long list of 
taxable commodities as given in the Smritis, the Mahabharat and 
specially Kautalya’s Artha-shastra shows a developed state of 
administrative organisation, and also that the system of taxation 
included both direct and indirect taxes. Kautalya, while dis¬ 
cussing the duties of the chamberlain and the business of collec¬ 
tion of revenue by the collector-general, gives an idea that the 
chamberlain was to see to the construction of the treasure house, 
trading house, the store house for grains and the store house for 
forest produce. The collector-general was to attend to the 
col'ection of revenues from many sources. The sources of 
revenue pointed out by Kautalya include buildings, gardens, 
herds of cattle, roads of traffic, tolls, weights and measures, 
seals and passports, liquor, slaughter of animals, threads, oils, 
ghee, sugar, the state goldsmith and prostitutes as well as gam¬ 
bling sites. All these miscellaneous sources of taxation have 
been classified by Kautalya under different heads^. 
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Land Tax 

The system of the land tax had a very interesting develop¬ 
ment through the ages. Almost all over the world, the state 
arranged to secure tor itself, hy some form of a levy, a portion 
of the income derived by those who utilised the land for various 
purposes. Since very early times, kings were accustomed to 
take from the owners of the land in their dominions a certain 
portion of the produce grown by them. In India, from times 
immemoral, it has been customary for rulers to collect land 
revenue from those who cultivated land, although it is difficult 
to say when precisely this levy originated. There is a reference, 
in the Shanti Parva of the Mahabharat, to the payment of i /loth 
of the produce of the land to Manu when he became the king of 
the people for the first time. Kautalya, while referring to the 
first kingship of Manu, has pointed out that people agreed to 
pay i/6th of the produce of the land to the king in lieu of the 
protection granted by him'. The share of the produce due to 
the ruler was assessed generally upon the land of a village as a 
whole and its payment was the joint responsibility of the whole 
village community. The land tax was generally paid in kind and 
the state used to have huge granaries at dtffcrent centres where 
the corn collected in taxes was stored. Smritis lay down no 
uniform rate of taxation as regards land tax and the variation 
seems to be due partly to the qualily of land and partly to the 
different needs of government in different times. Manu could 
not recommend i/8th, i/6th or i/iath of the produce at the 
same time, unless he had different aspects of the problems in 
mind. There appears to be no permanent settlement of the land 
tax and the variations permitted by Manu-Smriti renderd its 
enhancement possible when required by the needs of state finan¬ 
ces. Even to-day, the future pattern of this tax seems to be a 
complicated one, because in many matters of important details 
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felated to local conditions, there is bound to remain a justifiable 
diversity in the land revenue features of different states. 

Principles of Taxation 

So far as the modern canons of faxaii<m arc concerned, 
Adam Smith’s contribution in this field is still regarded as 
classic. His statement of the canons of taxation has hardly been 
surpassed in clarity and simplicity. His canons constitute the 
foundation of all discussions on the principles of taxation. Briefly 
stated, these canons suggest that taxation should conform to the 
standards of justice, certainty, convenience and economy. The 
system of taxation in a country affects the entire economic life 
and is regarded as a powerful instrument of social justice. It is 
employed by modern governments to bridge, as far as possible, 
the gulf between the rich and the poor. 'J'he most fundamental 
principle of public finance, these days, is said to be the Principle 
of Maximum Social Advantage and the disposal of the economic 
resources of the country by public authorities in such a way that 
it leads to maximum social welfare. The purpose of all taxation, 
in ancient India, was the welfare of tlie people. Generally all 
the forms of ordinary revenue included a great solicitude not 
only for the treasury but also for the tax payer. Manu, the 
great law giver, suggested that the king was to act like 
Sun and Indra in the collection and distribution of 
resources from and to the people. He meant to point 
out that just as Sun’s rays collected drops of water gradually 
during eight months of the year, but all that was collected, 
was distributed by rain-god Indra during the four months of 
rainy season. Similarly, a king was graauully to collect taxes 
from the people and spend the same for their welfare as and 
when required'. Certain sound principles of taxation were always 
kept in mind and the king was not to forget that nothing ex¬ 
posed him to greater hatred of the people than oppressive 
taxation. It is pointed out by Bhishma in the Mahabharat that 
harrasment of the subjects by taxes, not based on certain princi¬ 
ples and motivated by Artha only, was likely to do a great harm 
to the king himself. The concept of taxable capacity was clearly 
kept in mind and it was emphasised that people should be taxed 
in a way that they remain capable enough to beat future 
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burdens^ No one could be taxed too often and if extra revenue 
was needed, additional taxation could be enforced by the consent 
of the people. 

One of the chief characteristics of a good tax system, these 
days, is said to be its clarity and convenience i.e. its effects 
should be calculable with a reasonable precision and also that it 
should be felt as little as possible. The great principle emphasised 
by Vidura and Bhishma, in the Prajagar and Shanti Parva of the 
Mahabharat, is that taxation should be of a type that it is the least 
felt by the people. The ruler was to act like a bee which collects 
honey without causing pain tt) the plant. The level of taxation 
was to be raised slowly and gradually w'hen the realm’s pros¬ 
perity was increasing and the process was to be mild enough so 
that the people might not become restive*. The taxes to be 
levied were to be in proper place, proper time and proper form 
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and were not be realised by a painful method*. One of the 
immutable principles of public finance in raising revenue was that 
no demand was made on those who had not enough for their 
own subsistence. Sound principles for partial or total remission 
of normal taxation have been recommended by Shukracharya and 
Kautalya when the situation justified such concessions. Exemp¬ 
tions from taxation have been recommended by Dharma 
Sutras of Apastarnbha. Smritis of .Manu and Vashistha also recom¬ 
mended exemptions from taxation for learned Brahmans, deaf, 
dumb, blind, orphans, widows, unmarried girls, ascetics, 
students, infants and old men of seventy. Smritis seem to be 
unanimous on the exemptions of Brahmans from taxation, but 
the Mahabharat gives a clear classification of the Brahmans and 
suggests that those Brahmans who are in government appoint¬ 
ments or following lucrative professions may be taxed. Exemp¬ 
tion from taxation for the Brahmans was, therefore, not the 
general rule but an exception for those who were learned, poor 
and received no State patronage. Kautalya, while suggesting 
measures for the replenishment of the treasury in Chapter 11 
Book V, has pointed out that the king was not to demand any 
share of the agricultural produce from those subjects who lived 
in tracts of middle or low quality nor of people who were of 
great help in the construction of fortifications, gardens, buildings, 
roads for traffic, colonisation of waste lands, exploitation of 
mines and formation of forest preserves for timber and elephants, 
nor of the people who lived on the border of the kindom or who 
had not enough subsistence*. 
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Emergency Finance 

The principles and methods of taxation discussed so far 
generally related to ordinary and normal times of peace, but there 
arose extra-ordinary occasions and emergencies when those con¬ 
cerned with the finances of the state had to resort to special 
methods to procure extra-ordinary finance and replenish the 
treasury to meet such emergencies. Some of the methods known 
to modern governments for raising funds in times of emergency 
have been—(a) utilisation of hoarded wealth (b) imposition of 
new taxes and raising of the rates of old taxes (c) floatation of 
both temporary and permanent loans and (d) the issue of incon¬ 
vertible paper money. Problems of ordinary and extra-ordinary 
finance were solved in their own way by governments in ancient 
India. Manu suggested a i / 4 th share of the agricultural pro¬ 
duce in times of emergencies’. In the Shanti-Parva of the 
Mahabharat, Bhishma suggested to Yudhishtra that the king could 
raise additional finance in abnormal times both inside and outside 
the country. But he had to send out special messengers or 
approach the people himself to explain clearly the gravity 
of the situation and to win over their confidence for 
raising extra-ordinary finance. The people had to be assured 
that the additional burden placed on them was for their own 
benefit and that the funds borrowed or realised in the form of 
additional taxes were to be returned to them when the purpose 
was served*. The revenues received from the recognised ordinary 
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sources were not always sufficient for state expenditure in the 
days of Kautalya, because of the defence of the realm against 
Selukes’s invasion. The state was driven to various financial 
shifts to meet such emergencies. Special methods were adopted 
and special appeals were made for the people's benevolences to 
replenish the state treasury. Kautalya proposed various extra¬ 
ordinary and irregular means of raising revenues, but it did not 
mean that such measures lay within the divine right of kings or 
were justified by any circumstances save the Common Weal and 
grave dangers threatening the existence of the state. Kautalya, 
in Chapter II Book V of his Arthashastra, suggested that the 
king who found himself in great financial trouble and needed 
money could collect revenue by demand. This demand could 
be 1 /3rd or I/4th of the grain according to the capacity of the 
cultivators. The king could also demand i /6th of forest produce 
and of such commodities as cotton, wax, fabrics and other such 
miscellaneous things from cultivators. The cultivators were 
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made to pay one-half of all ivoty and skins of animals in times of 
emergency*. 

Merchants, dealing in gold, silver, diamonds, precious 
stones, pearls, coral, horses were to pay 50 karas. 'Ihose who 
traded in cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass, bronze and 
liquor were to pay 40 karas. Those who traded in grains, liquids 
were to pay 30 karas. Other artisans of fine workmanship and 
that of inferior workmanship were to pay 20 and 10 karas res¬ 
pectively. The entire property of goldsmiths was to be taken 
possession of and no olfence of theirs was to be forgiven, 
because they carried on fraudulent trade while pretending to be 
honest and innocent*. There were certain demands made on 
those keeping cows, buffaloes, mules, asses and who were to give 
1/loth of their live-stock. Persons rearing hens and pigs were 
to surrender to the government half of their stock of animals 
and those who reared inferior aninals were to give i /6th of 
their stock. Wealthy persons were to be requested to give as 
much gold as they could, and those who offered their wealth of 
their own accord were to be honoured with a rank in the court 
and umberella or some ornament in return for their wealth. 
The superintendent of religious institutions could collect in one 
place the various kinds of property of gods, of fortified cities 
and country parts and carry away the same to the king’s treasu¬ 
ry. Several methods of spies have been suggested by Kautalya 
for collecting money from the people and there were 
measures taken against the seditious and the wickedh In con- 
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nection with the financial troubles of the king and replenishment 
of the treasury, Kautalya has finally suggested that just as fruits 
are gathered from a garden as often as they become ripe, so 
revenue should be collected as often as it becomes ripe. Collec¬ 
tion of revenue or of fruits, when unripe, was not to be carried 
on lest their source may be injured causing immense trouble*. 
The government of the day in our country may take a lesson 
from these suggestions of Kautalya for emergency finance. 

Public Expenditure And Financial Administration 

Public expenditure, these days, has reached astronomical 
figures in different countries of the world and has received 
greater attention on the part of statesmen and economists. A 
scientific study of public expenditure has resulted in its various 
classification. It is being gradually realised that the aim of 
Maximum Social Benefit can be achieved by a judicious and 
scientific system of public expenditure by a welfare state. Wars 
and disorders can seldom be ruled out from the history of the 
world. Defence and maintenance of law and order was never 
neglected in ancient India. This included an adequate armed 
force in all its branches of army and navy with proper equip¬ 
ment both for offence and defence. But the nation-building 
departments were not starved at the cost of military expenditure. 
Several hymns of the Vedas suggest for an efficient military 
organisation as well as economic welfare of the people. The 
military prowess of the Rigvedic Aryans is reflected in the 
hymns of Rig Veda*. The great Epic of the Mahabharat is full 
of details of the four-fold division of the military organisation. 
Sage Narad, in the Sabha Parva of the Mahabharat, questioned 
king Yudhistra on this aspect of his administration and sufficient 
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expenditure for a contented army*. Shuktacharya has given an 
idea of the percentages of expenditure for di&rent purposes 
which include expenditure both for protective and welfare 
activities*. Maintenance of national highways and their equip¬ 
ment with bridges, rest houses and trees, irrigation works, 
temples, institutions of public welfare, protective establishments 
for the peaceful citixen, merchants and travellers, granaries and 
goshalas received fair share of attention from public expenditure. 
The cost of national defence and of civil administration inclu¬ 
ding salaries of ministers and expenses of all departments of 
governments were fairly met with, out of the revenues of the 
state. Kautalya did not neglect the nation-building departments 
like health and sanitation and laid down heavy penalty against 
a king who did not spend properly?. 

A study of the modern Financial Administration involves 
a study of the preparation of the Annual Financial Statements 
of the Governments containing the receipts and payments of 
money. This Statement, known as the Annual Budget, has got 
to be presented and approved by the legislature. Proper 
accounts have to be maintained according to set rules and a 
regular pattern. A proper check is to be kept so that the money 
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obtained from the people is correctly accounted for and spent 
economically and regularly for the welfare of the people. The 
Annual Budget, at its various stages of preparation, approval 
and execution, is regulated and controlled by the legislature, the 
Executive Government, the Finance Department and the Audit 
Department. Due discharge of the responsibilities of a modern 
government means huge expenditure. Expert financial opinion 
has been veering round to the view that the best budget is that 
which shows a small deficit rather than one which shows a big 
surplus. The ancient Indian State was also interested in a 
number of pr tductm enterprises but the Indian financiers of old did 
not ordinarily budget for a deficit if not for a surplus. The 
Mahabharat throws some light onthis^ Problems of a Balanced 
Budget or a Surplus Budget were considered more important in 
ancient days and there was a positive duty imposed on ancient 
financiers to make savings so as to build up an ample treasury. 
It appears that yearly budgeting was not considered necessary 
but the general surplus of income over expenditure was surely 
kept in view. Kautalya has given very detailed and minute rules 
about keeping, preparation, submission and scrutiny of accounts. 
The Revenue Department which was under a cabinet minister had 
a large number of superintendents working under it. 

Receipts have been classified by Kautalya into (a) current 
(b) last balance and (c) accidental. Expenditure analysed by 
Kautalya is of two kinds—daily expenditure and profitable expen¬ 
diture and it has been suggested that a wise collector-general was 
to conduct the work of revenue collection by increasing the in¬ 
come and decreasing the expenditure. The Superintendent of 
Accounts was i;o have the accountant’s office constructed with 
the door facing either the North or the East, with scats (for 
clerks) kept apart and with shelves of account books well 
arranged. From these books, the Superintendent was to furnish 
the accounts as to the forms of work in hand, of receipts, of 
expenditure, of net balance and of tasks to be undertaken in each 
of the several departments. To supervise the works of high, 
middling and low description, superintendents with correspon- 
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ding qualifications were to be employed and the king was to 
suffer in the end if he curtailed the amount of expenditure on 
profitable works. Accounts were to be submitted at the close of 
the month of Asadha. When the accountants of different dis¬ 
tricts presented themselves with sealed books, commodities and 
net revenue, they were to be kept apart in one place, so that they 
could not carry on conversation with each other. Having heard 
from them the totals of receipts, expenditure, and net revenue, 
the net revenue was to be received. By whatever amount the 
superintendent of a department augmented the net total of its 
revenue, either by increasing any one of the items of its receipts 
or by decreasing any one of the items of expenditure, he was to 
be rewarded eight times that amount. But when it was reversed, 
the award was also reversed i.e. he was fined eight times the 
decrease. Those accountants who did not present themselves in 
time or who did not produce their account books along with 
the net revenue were to be fined ten times the amount due from 
them. All the ministers (Mahamatras) were together to narrate 
the whole of the actual accounts pertaining to each department. 
When an officer did not facilitate or rendered the receipts and 
expenditure otherwise than prescribed, he was to be punished. 
The king was to forgive an offence only when it was trifling, 
have satisfaction even when the revenue was scanty and honour 
with reward such of his superintendents who were of immense 
benefit to him.* 

It is, therefore, clear that Kautalya advocated a system of 
financial administration through a judicious policy of placing a 
premium on efficiency honesty and punctuality while a discount 
on inefficiency, and irregularity. He suggestea that the superin¬ 
tendents of all the departments were to carry on their respective 
works in company with accountants, writers, coin examiners, 
treasurers and military officers. Those who attended upon 
military officers and were noted for their honesty and good con- 
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duct were to be spies to watch the conduct of accountants and 
other clerks. He has pointed out forty ways of embezzlement of 
funds and has emphasised that just as fish moving under water 
cannot possibly be found out either as drinking or not drinking 
water, so government servants employed in the government 
work cannot be foimd out while taking money for themselves. It 
is possible to mark the movements of birds flying high up in the 
sky, but not so is it possible to ascertain the movement of 
government servants of hidden purpose. He believed that men 
are naturally fickle minded and, like horses at work, exhibit cons¬ 
tant change in their temper. Hence the agency and tools which 
they make use of, the place and time of work they ate engaged in, 
as well as the precise form of the work, the outlay and the results 
were always to be ascertained. He has suggested that government 
servants should not only be confiscated of their ill-earned hoards, 
but also be transferred from one work to another so that they 
cannot either misappropriate government money or if they do are 
made to pay back to the treasury the amount misappropriated. 
Those who increased the king’s revenue instead of eating it up 
and were loyally devoted to him were to be made permanent in 
service*. 

India has gone through so many changes of fortune since 
the days of Kautalya and is again an independent country. The 
welfare State has become an accepted objective involving in¬ 
creased expenditure on social services. In a developing country, 
the fiscal system is all important, because it provides the most 
flexible instrument of running the policy of administration. There 
is no part of the economy which cannot be effected by a sound 
fiscal policy and India has a fairly long-established tradition in 
this respect. It is undoubtedly true that the tax system should 
be geared to assist development and tailored closely to the parti- 
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culat needs of the economy. The role of the taxes, in a develop¬ 
ing country, is even more important. Income-tax in our country 
has developed greatly and stands out to-day as one of the most 
important single source of revenue in the country. The salt tax 
has been abolished, but the sales tax has become a principal source 
of revenue for state governments. Level of taxation in different 
forms has increased to such an extent that influential sections of 
public opinion complain of the heavy burden of taxation and its 
deterrent effects on capital formation and economic development 
in the private sector. There is also a feeling that the burden of 
taxation is uneven in its incidence on different classes of income 
and on different income groups. A review of the broad trends 
of public expenditure in India during the second plan is of value 
for a general appraisal of the country’s financial position at 
present. The extent to which taxation may be felt as a burden 
partly depends on the objects on which tax revenues are spent 
and the manner in which the benefits of expenditure are distri¬ 
buted. A precise view of the benefits accruing from public 
expenditure to different classes in the community has to be kept 
in view, because the character of public expenditure has also 
some bearing on the appropriate methods of its financing. 

An integrated picture of the country’s finances, of public 
expenditure as well as public revenues, needs attention on the 
part of planners and the finance ministry has to set standards of 
austerity, efficiency, regularity and economy. If the Governments 
in London, Washington, Moscow and Peking can be the subject 
of constant criticism and if there is a constant drive in these 
countries for economy, there is a greater need in this country for 
an effort to see that every pie of public expenditure is justified. 
An earnest effort has to be made to eliminate waste of all kinds 
for the task of nation-building. There appears to be a sub¬ 
conscious current of wastage in our planning expenditure and 
that is why the need of emphasising an anti-waste compaign and 
getting the full value for the money spent. There is no doubt a 
paramount need to increase public outlay on social welfare and 
imperative need to diminish inequalities in income and wealth 
distribution, but in a sound system of public administration and 
public finance there have to be no prejudices for any section of 
the population. Under a policy of non-alignment with any of 
the power blocks in foreign affairs and in an economy where 
public enterprise, mixed enterprise and private enterprise have to 
play an important role in national reconstruction, both rich and 
poor deserve an equal measure of fair treatment. Bhishma, the 
aged and wise counsellor, suggested to Yudhistra that the rich in 
the country should be respected by the king as they formed a 
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vital part of state, but he was emphatic to point out, at the 
same time, that there were to be no beggars and robbers in the 
kingdom as they brought nothing but defamation to the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom. Bhishma believed that the king was 
to be friendly and sympathetic towards all sections of the 
population and thereby he was to attain a stable treasury and a 
strong realm*. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


ECONOMY OF WAR AND PEACE 
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Out Love Of Peace 

Blessed are the peace makers who studiously promote love 
and peace all round. Peace is vital for national and international 
progress of the world. All the great thinkers of India, through 
the ages, have tried with all their might to promote peace and 
avoid life long bitterness both through words and deeds. They 
realised that a nation’s visions of peace could not be attained 
through greed, hatred, jealousy and a spirit of competitive 
outlook. The munitions for peace were supposed to be justice, 
honesty, mutual understanding and respect for the rights of 
others. Ancient Indians seldom went out e.xpeditioning and 
subjugating people for purposes of exploitation. It were 
undoubtedly scholars and thinkers of India who went out in 
quest of truth, to dissipate light and to win over nations thereby. 
Their sovereignty imposed itself upon the people without 
having to be imposed, because their mode of conquest was the 
conquest of heart and mind and not of body. The pioneers in 
the field of greater India always tried to establish an empire of 
righteousness. But the Vedas as well as the traditional history 
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of India refer to Dasyus, Daityas, Danvas, Rakshas, Vanaras, 
Asuras, Nagas, Nishadas and Yavnas with whom peace could 
not be purchased at any price inspite of the fact that peace 
messengers were fully men of peace. Even Mahatma Gandhi, 
a staunch believer in truth and non-violence, had to declare once 
that he was a man of peace, he believed in peace, but he did not 
want peace at any price. He did not want peace of the grave 
but peace that is embedded in human heart. The great battles 
of the Epics were fought when the peace missions of Angad and 
Shri Krishna failed to bring over Ravan and Duryodhan. 
Duryodhan did not agree to hand over even five villages for the 
maintenance of the Pandvas. He refused to part with any part 
of his kingdom even equal in size to the edge of a needle and 
ultimately preparations for war were made*. 

Justification Of War And War Efforts 

Praying and working for peace all round has been our 
heritage as depicted by Yujur Veda hymn 17 chapter thirty-six^. 
Even to-day, we are labouring assiduously in the cause of peace. 
There can, indeed, be no peace in the world unless there is peace 
in the hearts of men. It is plain commonsense, a psychological 
fact which we cannot escape. “Real peace must always rest on 
peace of mind,” observed Nietzsche long ago, “while the 
so-called armed peace as it exists now in all countries is the lack 
of peace of mind which does not trust itself nor its neighbour 
and half from hatred, half from fear does not down its arms.” 
How pertinent these words are even to-day. Man is conquering 
the air, harnessing the atom, mobilising natural forces, reaching 
out to outer space. But while he thus seems to be acquiring 

power over almost everything, he does not appear to have 
conquered himself. He cannot, so it seems, overcome selfish- 
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ness and vanity, envy and lust of power, hatred and fear. Yet 
as Emperor Ashoka said on the morrow of his triumph as he 
surveyed the battlefield strewn with the dead and dying, “true 
conquest is the conquest of self”. We should, as civilized beings, 
learn to think in terms of harmony instead of victory, equality 
rather than domination, goodwill and not rancour. What avails 
our reaching the cosmos if there is to be chaos around us? We 
shall not be able to attain our own paritcular Heaven above 
unless we remove the hells from amidst us—dire' poverty, disease 
and filth, ignorance and crime, fanaticism and strife. Even 
victorious Yudhishtra was driven to a sense of pessimism and 
renunciation because of the evil consequences of war in which 
practically the flower of the nation had been killed. Arjun, the 
great hero of many battles, had refused to fight, but he was 
reminded of his duty (Kshatra Dharma) by Shrikrishna. The 
great philosopher-statesman convinced Arjun that he was to 
perform his duty by fighting and stood to gain both ways 
whether he perished or survived. It was pointed out to Arjun 
that he was to attain Heaven if he was killed inaction and was to 
enjoy the fruits of the kingdom on this earth if he fought and 
won*. It is clear from such examples that war some times 
becomes necessary to establish the rule of Right over Wrong and 
to punish the guilty. There are several instances in our ancient 
history when martial spirit had to to be displayed in full after 
the failure of sincere peace missions. Pressed by circumstances, 
it had to be a complete mobilisation of resources in men, money 
and material, because an Arya was never meant to be subject to 
slavery and defeatism. The great battles of Epic age contain 
the same atmosphere for a war. The two branches of the Kuru 
family fell out with each other owing to the perfidy of the 
Kaurava prince Duryodhan who refused all terms. The contest 
ended in a victory for the righteous Pandvas. The result of the 
battle has also an ethical note for triumph of the Pandav chivalrj' 
and religious principle over the craft and unscrupulousness of 
the Kauravas. 

Though the Epics have undergone several priestly revisions 
and the technique of warfare these days is quite different from 
those of ancient days, yet they contain certain essentials of 
mobilisation for the war economy of any period. A picture of 
the war efforts and mobilisation of resources can be obtained by 
going through the details of the construction of a bridge between 
Lanka and Bharat, when Rama wanted to cross over to Lanka 
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to defeat the demon king Ravana*. The defence of Dwarika 
against king Shalva by Pcadumna, son of Vasudeva Shrikrishna, 
brings to our mind the adoption of scorched earth policy by 
Russians in the last war. It is pointed out in the Mahabharat 
that all possible obstructions were placed in the way of the 
enemy to check him from coming to our territory. Bridges 
were demolished, all key positions and vital points of the city 
were well guarded. Foodgrains and arms had been piled up 
and all precautions were taken to see that the morale of army 
was kept high. It was kept fully trained, in trim, well paid and 
satisfied*. Shukracharya suggested an all-out mobilisation of the 
possible resources for the defence of the country. He had 
suggested that in times of emergency the king should borrow 
money on interest from the rich and when the emergency was 
over, the borrowed money should be returned in full. Shukra 
has discussed the characteristics of a well equipped army, the 
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different kinds of ‘V5aihas’ (layout of the army) as well as certain 
canons of warfare by which it could be called a ‘Dharma 
Yuddha’. He has also referred to ‘Kuta Yuddha’ where no 
principles of a fair warfare could be followed. He has cited 
examples of Rama, Krishna and Indra who by ‘Kuta Yuddha’ 
killed Bali, Kala Yavanaand Namuchi*. The ‘Dharma Yuddha’ 
of ancient times implied a certain code which had to be followed 
at the time of fighting. Manu has also referred to this type of 
ethical warfare*. Bhishma Pitamah, a seasoned soldier and a 
commander of the battle of Mahabharat, instructed Yudhistra for 
making an all out effort, if the kingdom be attacked by an enemy. 
He suggested that the king should consult his friends and well 
wishers and caring first for his safety should decide future line 
of action. In case a war broke out, the king should shift all 
cattle-ranches from the forests to places of safety. The wealthy 
and the chief officers of the army should be stationed in places 
which are secret and not easily accessible. The king should 
himself look to the harvesting of ready crops and get them 
placed inside the forts. If this was not possible, the crops had to 
be burnt down. Bhishma had also suggested that the crops in the 
fields of the enemy should be destroyed so that the enemy be¬ 
comes devoid of food resources and is weakened on the econo¬ 
mic front. All bridges on the rivers and water reservoirs in the 
way of the enemy should be destroyed. If this is not possible, 
the water of the reservoirs must be polluted so that it can not be 
used by the enemy. All small trees and branches of big trees 
except those near the place of worship must be chopped off. The 
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fort of the king should have latge piles of fuels and good wells 
provided inside. The ditches around the fort should be filled 
with water and be infested with big crocodiles and other 
ferocious animals of water. All the city gates should be well 
defended with heavy mechanised artillery*. 

Among other suggestions, given by Bhishma, for intensive 
war efforts were included the plastering with clay of all thatched 
roofs of the houses. It was also pointed out that with the 
coming of the month of Chaitra, all easily inflammable material 
like grass, straw etc. should be removed from the city as well as 
the fields. During the state of emergency of a war, the people 
of the city should not burn fire carelessly. Fire should be burnt 
with care in the furnaces of blacksmiths and also in the nursing 
and maternity welfare centres. Fire should be kept covered in¬ 
side the homes of the people and it should be proclaimed in the 
interest of defence that whosoever burns fire carelessly shall be 
punished. Bhishma advised Yudhistra to keep away from the 
city, during the period of the war, all beggars, drivers of carts, 
eunuchs, mad men and dramatists, because they could bring great 
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calamities to the city. The king was asked to keep his capable 
spies in the city squates, holy places, big assemblies of people 
and Dhatmashalas to know the psychology of the people. The 
king was to get broad roads constructed and suitable markets 
established. Store houses of foodgrains, the armoury, residence 
for soldiers, horses and elephants, the military camps, ditches, 
streets and gardens of the palace were to be constructed secretly 
without being observed by others. In times of aggression, the 
king was to make all possible efforts to collect money and 
material including all kinds of oil, fat, honey, ghee and different 
kinds of medicines for the treatment of the wounded. All kinds 
of arms and armaments including different types of poisoned 
arrows were to be rec|uisitioned by the king and he was to make 
efforts to get into his kingdom all types of Vaidyas who could 
treat different types of ailments’, I'he king was to remove all 
types of suspicion of his ministers, employees and the citizens of 
the state to win over their confidence. 

Bhishma ended this discussion by suggesting to Yudhishtra 
that after the calamity and abnormal period was over, the king 
ought to reward those who co-operated in full in facing the critical 
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situation. In normal times, dramatists and wrestlers were to be 
permitted by the king, because they entertained the people with 
different kinds of amusements. It was clearly pointed out that 
the king who cared for the seven elements of the state and knew 
the six ‘Gunas’, the three ‘Vargas’ and the six ‘Param Vargas’ 
could enjoy the kingdom of this Earth*. The battle of the 
Mahabharat was undoubtedly a great battle in which titans 
clashed and the earth trembled for fear of cracking. ‘Kuta 
Yuddha’ was resorted to, but the well-trained kshatrya generally 
adhered to the norm of the battlefield. It is recorded at the 
very outset of the Bhishma Parva of the Mahabharat, that 
certain canons of warfare had to be followed by the combatants 
concerned. If we analyse these principles of fighting, we may 
come to the conclusion that bombing of peace-loving citizens 
of the state, away from the centres of warfare, could never be 
justified as was done during the last war by bombing the impor¬ 
tant Japanese towns of Nagasaki and 1 Iiroshinla^ 
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kautalya has discussed very exhaustively the fundamentals 
of a policy concerning peace and exertion. He has pointed out 
that acquisition and security of property are dependent upon 
peace and industry. Kautalya believed that causes both human 
and providential governed the world and its affairs, but he has 
discussed the details of six-fold policy, the nature of alliance, the 
character of equal, inferior and superior kings, considerations 
about the troubles of the king and his kingdom, the group of 
troubles of the army, the knowledge of power, place, strength 
at the time of invasion. External and internal dangers, consi¬ 
derations about the loss of men, persons associated with traitors 
and enemies, the employment of alternative strategic means, 
march of the camp, protection of the army in times of distress 
and attack, forms of treacherous fights, the distinctive array of 
troops in respect of wings, flanks and front, the array of the 
army like a staff, a snake, a circle or in detached order, the array 
of the army against that of any enemy, causes of dissension, 
battle of intrigues and capture of the enemy by means of secret 
contrivances or by means of the army and thus to gain complete 
victory have been discussed by Kautalya. He has also given a 
classification of an open, treacherous and silent battle to gain 
victory*. 
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These exhaustive details given by Kautalya for mobilisa¬ 
tion of resources against an enemy should not lead us to believe 
that he was simply a war-monger and did not know of peace 
and neutrality. He has discussed both about peace and war by 
adopting a double policy. He has discussed about neutrality 
and concluding a treaty of peace wdth the enemy. It has been 
pointed out in Chapter XVII BookVH of the Arthashastra, that 
the wtjrds—Sam, Sandhi and Samadhi are synonymous. That 
which is conducive to mutual faith among kings is termed Sam, 
Sandhi or Samadhi. He has pointed out that peace dependent 
upon honesty or oath is immutable in this or the next world. 
1 lonest kings of old made their agreement of peace with the 
declaration—‘we have joined in peace’. In case of any apprehen¬ 
sion of breach of honesty and peace, they made their agreement 
by swearing by fire, water, plough, the brick of fortwall, the 
shoulder of an elephant, the hips of a horse, the front of a 
chariot, a weapon, seeds, scents, juice, w^rought gold or bullion 
gold and by declaring that these things will destrtjy and desert 
him who vitdatcs the oath. In order to avoid the contingency 
of violation of oath, peace made with the security of such 
persons as ascetics engaged in penance or nobles was peace with 
security'. Kautalya has also discussed about restoration of 
peace in a conquered country. He has pointed out that after 
acquiring a new territory, the conqueror should cover the 
enemy’s vices with his owm virtues, by strict observance of his 
owm duties, by attending to his work, by bestowing rewards, by 
remitting taxes, by giving gifts and by covering his enerny’s 
virtues by doubling his own virtues^. 

It has also been suggested by Kautalya that a king who 
conquers an enemy’s territory should follow the leaders of the 
people to maintain peace. He should reward those who deserted 
the enemy for his cause and should adopt the same mode of life, 
the same dress, language and customs as those of the people of 
the territory. He should follow the people in their faith with 
which they celebrate their national, religious and congregational 
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festivals. His spies should often bring home to the mind of 
leaders of provinces, villages, Castes and Corporations, the hurt 
inflicted on the enemy in contrast with the high esteem with 
which they we treated by the conqueror. He should hold 
religious life in high esteem. Learned men, orators, charitable 
and brave persons should be favoured with gifts of land and 
money and with remissions of taxes. He should release prisoners 
and should afford help to miserable, helpless and diseased 
persons. He should abolish those customs and transactions 
which are injurious to the growth of his revenue and army and 
should establish righteous transactions. He should compel born 
thieves and other undesirable persons to change their habitations 
often. After having re-covered a lost territory, the king should 
hide those vicesowing to which he lost and increase those virtues 
by which he recovered. With regard to the inherited territory, 
the king should cover the vices of his father and display his 
own virtues’. 

These oliservations of Kautalya and several references of 
the Mahabharat are sufficient to convince the statesmen of our 
country that leaders of people in ancient India loved peace, but 
could advise going to war when it became necessary. Our 
defence ministers, Mr. Krishna Menon, has described the armed 
forces of India as the ‘Gandhian army’ whose aim is peace and 
not war, but in case an emergency arises and peace cannot be 
maintained at any cost and Indis’s interests are endangered, we 
shall have to need courage, determination and ideals as practised 
by our ancestors. A people who are trying to regain vitality, 
strength and unity will have to give a clarion call to the peace 
soldiers of the nation, in the way in which Shrikrishna exhorted 
Arjun, to defend country’s liberty, honour and glory. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PLANNING OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
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Role of Planning 

The last half-century has witnessed a widening of social 
ideals. There is now a great awareness of and insistence on 
certain basic values and it is believed that all-round progress can¬ 
not be attained without planning of social and economic life of 
the people. Economic planning has become the political religion 
of the day and is supposed to be the panacea for all our ills. The 
activities of human planning are many, their scope immense. The 
activity which is related to most other aspects of planning is 
the planning of towns and villages. Tt has been said that ‘Man 
builds the city so that the city shall build his sons’. The impli¬ 
cation throws light on the building of character or the making of 
good citizens and citizenship. The major problems of cities 
throughout the world, whether they be in America, Europe or 
Asia are basically the same viz. (a) traffic congestion (b) over¬ 
population and lack of housing with its resultant slvims an d 
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social decay. Maintenance of ufban sanitation constitutes one 
of the most difficult problems of modern civilised life. The 
economic set-up in the country has gone through a gradual change 
which has resulted in a gradual migration from rural to urban 
areas. The liaphazard, insanitary and ugly growth of some of 
the principal cities of our country, due to lack of careful plan¬ 
ning, has complicated socio-economic factors which influence 
large scale urbanisation. The evolution of industries during the 
British regime had been left to the blind economic forces or in 
Adam Smith’s words to the ‘Invisible hand’. Eighty percent of 
the total industrialisation is concentrated in the two cities of 
Bombay and Calcutta. This concentration and lack of planning 
of these two important cities has led to over-crowding, congested 
areas, slums and a crop of social and economic problems. The 
absence of parks and halls in a great city like Bombay, which is 
among the few big cities of the world, shows lack of planning 
and civic consciousness. Slums are another problem, which are 
a constant slur on the city. The only way to solve such problems 
is to draw up a master plan of what Bombay city should be 
after half a century or so. Both in urban and rural areas, housing 
is a problem of vast dimensions. There are 54 million houses 
in rural areas, of which a large number need re-conditioning or 
re-building. Town and country planning and the preparation of 
master plans for all urban areas are essential, if the dangers of 
haphazard and unplanned growth are to be met. The Board of 
Trade and local 'fown and G)untry Planning Authorities should 
jointly decide the location of industries, lay-out, housing 
facilities and all questions pertaining to the social amenities 
of life. 

Ancient Concept of Planning 

The close connection of the geometrical system with Vedic 
sacrificial lore is an indirect proof of the great antiquity of 
Indian science of village and town planning. The sites of the 
villages were carefully chosen according to principles, ritualisa- 
tion and sanitary conditions. They were generally on the banks 
of a river, by the sea-shore or the site of a lake so that ample 
bathing facilities were easily available. Bathing was regarded 
as a religious rite in itself and a necessary preliminary for sacrir 
ficial rites. Villages were marked out by their natural bounda¬ 
ries such as forests, rivulets, hillls and rocks. The village proper 
consisted of houses-mostly beautiful cottages covpted with a ro- 
p&ig of reed and straw, A hymn from Atharva-Veda jgives an ijle^ 
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of such housing in those days’. The art and science of town 
planning dates hack to the oldest civilization. The principles 
involved in town planning change with times and requirements 
of the people. Things which were considered sound in the 
past would perhaps be considered inadvisable by the town- 
planner of to-day. For instance, in olden days the palace of the 
king was kept as the focal point in planning, where as to-day 
it is the requirements of the people which are kept uppermost 
in the minds of the planners. The civic centre, in modern 
planning, occupies the most convenient place in the master plan 
of a city. Town planning, in ancient India, was based on certain 
basic rules such as the orientation of main streets, the sub-divi¬ 
sion of the city area and the width of the streets. The city, 
specially the capital city, was the creation of careful forethought 
and planning. Most of the capital cities had forts and other 
defensive works. Cities were adorned with temples, roads, 
footpaths, pleasure gardens, big tanks, brilliant shops and 
various places of amusements. FJaborate regulations were laid 
down for proper sanitary arrangements and to prevent such 
calamities as the out-break of fire. 

A description of Indraprastha, as given in the Adi-Parva 
of the Mahabharat, is a suHicient proof that towns were beauti¬ 
fully planned in ancient India^. A visitor to the ruins of 
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Mohenjodato is struck by the remarkable skill in town-plan¬ 
ning and sanitation displayed by the ancients and as an English 
writer has observed “feels himself surrounded by ruins of some 
present day working town in lancashire”. The city was entered 
from the North and South by the first street which is amply 
wide for both wheeled traffic and pedestrians. East street, 
which is the main thorough-fare through the ruins, is wider than 
the first street. The city was the creation of careful forethought 
and planning as is indicated by the striking regularity of the 
divisions, the successfully aligned streets, the orientation of all 
principal streets to the points of the compass. Streets varied 
from 9 feet to 54 feet in width and ran straight sometimes as far 
as half a mile. The city had an elaborate drainage system consi¬ 
sting of horizontal and vertical drains, street drains, soak pits. 
The architecture of Mohenjodaro is plain and utilitarian, rather 
solid than beautiful. Harappa is larger in extent than Mohen¬ 
jodaro and the most remarkable and largest building at Harappa 
is the great granary measuring 169 feet by 13 5 feet. The open 
court was the basic feature of house planning and the elaborate 
drainage system is a unique feature or the Indus Valley civilisa¬ 
tion the like of which has not yet been found by archaeologists 
in any other city of the same antiqutiy*. 

Capital Cities 

Manu has given indications for the construction of the 
capital city of a king mostly on defence considerations^. 
Shukracharya has discused planning of both villages and towns 
and capital city of a king. According to Shukra, villages were to 
be classified on the basis of their size—Kumbha, Palli and Gram. 
Care was taken for lay-out of the villages, sanitation, defence 
and development of agriculture and industry. Houses were to 
be constructed beautifully on both sides of the lanes which were 
to be wide enough for pathways and general traffic. Shukra 
has described impressively the site of a capital town and the 
construction of a royal palace together with the construction of 

(1) The Indus Valley Civilisation—Vcdic Age. (Bhartiya Vidya Bhawan Bombay) 
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houses fot other people in the capital city*. Ancient India 
possessed a good number of beautiful and flourishing centres 
of population in the form of capital cities as is clear from several 
references in the Epics to the cities of Ayodhya, Dwarika, 
Indraprastha, Mithilapuri and Lanka, which were carefully 
planned and laid out*. Panini has also referred to some impor- 
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tant towns viz.Takshila, Sakala, Hastinapur, Sankhasya and Kosi. 
The existence of these cities on a scientific basis indicated a 
knowledge of the art of town planning and architecture. The 
most important parts of a city were its moat (Parikha), rampart 
(Prakar) and gates which served as the main defences. It is 
believed that some sort of planning preceded the actual work of 
construction*. 

Architecture 

It is a great and ancient art. It has been with man, of man, 
since the beginning of his civilised existence. Good architecture 
exerts its influence from the life of an individual to that of the 
family, the village, the town, the city and the community or the 
nation. The periods of civilisation which set much price on 
architecture as the visible expression of their social and cultural 
values have left bright imprints on the pages of time. Town-plan¬ 
ning and good architecture is an art which is not new to India. 
In our country, it occupied a prominent place in the aesthetic life 
of the people from ancient times. From descriptions given in 
our ancient literature, we can picture a well laid-out city equip¬ 
ped with all facilities and with a multitude of buildings both 
for its defence and for the practical needs of residence and 
business. The fortifications consisted of the moat, parapet wall 
and gateways. While the civil architecture had its residential 
buildings, the romance and wonder of the royal architecture can 
be judged by studying the details of the great assembly hall 
constructed by Maya Danava for king Yuemishtra. The archi¬ 
tecture displayed by Maya Danava, it appears, arose from the 
trinity of structure, utility and aesthetics*. 

(i) India as known to Panini— Dr. V, S. Agarwal. 
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The capital town of Magadha, in the days of king 
Jarasandha, was beautifully built as indicated by a reference in 
the Mahabharat. The old capital of Magadha was called 
Girivraja or Rajgir*. Megasthnese has given a similar account 
of the capital city ofMauryan India. Under Chandra Gupta 
Maurya, known to the Greeks as Sandrokotos, Pataliputra 
became the capital of Northern India. The capital city was 
planned on a magnificient scale on the auspicious site formed 
by the confluence of the Son with the Ganga. Like the Indo- 
Aryan cities, it had a long river front extending for about 9 
miles. The breadth of the city was a mile and a half. Its 
massive timber walls were defended by brick-lined moats and 
by lofty tower.> built over 64 gates. The royal palace, which 
occupied a central position, was placed in a fine park with 
fount ains and fish ponds. The present city of Patna, the 
Capital of Bihar, stands on the site of the ancient metropolitan 
Pataliputra of Magadha. 

Formation of Villages 

There seems to be an absence of many large cities during 
Chandra Gupta’s period and people lived invariably in villages 
which were generally separated from each other by large 
stretches of forests or woodlands. Kautalya’s indications on the 
formation of villages go to prove this conclusion. There was 
a definite grouping of villages made both for economic purposes 
and for national defence. Among every ten villages, there was 
a central f)ne, adequately fortified which served as a common 
market and a rallying place in times of war. A country or 
district containing two hundred villages had also its central 
market and iort called a ‘Kharvatika’, a larger district containing 
four hundred villages had a ‘Dronamukha’ as its centre, while 
the chiet provincial capita! around which eight hundred villages 
were grouped was strongly defended by a fortress called 
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‘Sthaniya*. The capital city of the country, Pataliputra, and the 
royal palace therein were planned on ancient traditions unde? 
Kautalya’s inspiring statesmamhip*. There were to be forts in 
the extremities of the kingdom manned by boundary guards 
whose duty was to guard the entrance into the kingdom. The 
interior of the kingdom was to be watched by trap-keepers, 
archers, hunters, chandalas and wild tribes. Superintendents, 
accountants andgopas, sthanikas, veterinary surgeons, physicians, 
horse trainers and messengers were to be endowed with lands 
in the villages which they had no right to alienate by sale or 
mortgage^. 

Discussing the formation of villages, Kautalya has pointed 
out that the king was to construct villages either on new sites or 
on old ruins by inducing foreigners to immigrate or by causing 
the thickly populated centres of his kingdom to send forth the 
excessive population. Villages consisting of not less than a 
hundred families each and not more than five hundred families 
of agricultural people, with boundaries extending as far as a 
kros^ or two, were to be formed. Boundaries were to be 
denoted by river, a mountain, forests, bulbous plants, caves, 
artificial buildings or by trees such as Salmali, Sami and kshir 
VrakshaJ. Gandhiji believed that the heart of India lies in 
villages and the real prosperity of the country depends upon the 
prosperity of the villages. Even with the development of indus¬ 
tries and allurement of city life, the major population of India 
to-day is rural. But many of the villages lack the elementary 
amenities of life such as proper sanitation and water supply, good 
housing, roads etc. To revitalise the life in the villages, it is 
essential that planning of these villages is not neglected which 
have suffered much during the British regime. Many villages 
of the country are centres of dirt, dearth, disease, ignorance and 
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Idiefless and have, fot decades, blighted the life of the tutal 
population of the country. Kautalya gave his attention to the 
planning and regulation of life both in the villages as well as in 
cities. No area of janpada was to suffer for amenities of life at 
the cost of another. Minute regulations for a healthy and happy 
life both in the rural and urban areas of the country are contain¬ 
ed inKautalya’s Arthashastra*. 

The worst evil of villages and also of many cities is the 
insanitary condition and unscientific building of houses. Fire 
plays havoc in many villages of India in the summer season. 
The problem of planning towns became more acute after parti¬ 
tion, because millions of refugees came across the border to the 
big cities of Northern India and the Kabal towns of Uttar 
Pradesh. The problem is really not related to one city or few 
cities only, but it has got to be tackled by towns all over the 
country. Though the emphasis so far has been on planning of 
towns, the government cannot neglect the villages. Planned 
village and town life is the only way out for eradicating many 
social and economic evils of the people. Community projects 
and national extension service have to occupy a place or central 
importance and administrative efficiency in the planning and 
welfare of the rural areas. It has to be recognised from the 
beginning that the plans for districts and villages have to be 
fitted within the frame-work of plans for big cities. It is interes¬ 
ting to note here the definition of city or ‘Nagar’ as given by 
Rishi Markandeya in the Mahabharat. He has pointed out that 
a ‘Nagar’ or a town is a place where learned people, men of 
character, wisdom and austerity loving intellectuals stay. 
Whether it be a Vraja or a forest, it would be called a Nagar if 
inhabited by learned scholars. Mere construction of ramparts, 
several gates and palatial buildings does noe adorn the cities 
unless inhabited by scholarly people*. This criterion should not 
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only be tfiie of a modern town in India, but it should also be 
applicable to the newly re-constructed villages of the country. 

The New Approach 

The patterns of plans vary, however, with the type of 
political and economic set-up. The ideas of social and economic 
change continue to grow as experiwice is gained and impact of 
new forces felt. As planning is essentially a way of organising 
and utilising resources to maximum advantage, the impulse to 
proper planning of towns and villages has to be canalised in the 
right direction. There are two approaches, direct and indirect 
for implementation of any measure on town and country plan¬ 
ning. The direct approach which is normally described as 
‘positive planning’ consists of the public authority entrusted with 
the task of acquiring land and undertaking development of the 
town. The indirect approach which is referred to as ‘Regulative 
Planning’ regulates the use and mode of development on priva¬ 
tely owned lands by enforcing restrictions through statutory 
town planning scheme for particular areas. Positive planning, 
though obviously a great advance over regulative planning, has 
its own limitations which necessitates the need for compre¬ 
hensive powers for regulative planning. In the present circum¬ 
stances of the country, it seems essential that town and village 
planners must adopt both positive and regulative measures and 
prepare the public mind to receive new and healthy ideas. 

At the recent Jaipur seminar on town and village planning 
problems, ways and means were discussed of making the village 
a better place to live in than it is to-day. The Governor of 
Rajasthan, who inaugurated the seminar, drew pointed attention 
to the drift of the village population to urban areas and asked 
the delegates to examine the question of having satellite town¬ 
ships and garden colonies to ease over-crowding in the older 
cities. If the villages are well planned and provided with modern 
amenities like sanitation and protected water supply and with 
means of recreation and entertainment, there is no reason why 
people should leave them for a life of misery in the slums of 
congested cities ; some of those who have left might even be 
attracted back to their villages. The problem of rural unemploy¬ 
ment is of course one of the causes that have led to the increasing 
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migration of people from villages to towns. The increasing 
stress on higher agricultural production and the development of 
village and small-scale industries should lead to a decline in 
urbanisation. The expansion of towns and cities to accommo¬ 
date a growing population has been haphazard, but there has 
been some effort at planning there. The villages, however, have 
been left to look after themselves, and little attention has been 
paid to the problem of rural housing, which is a problem of 
vast proportions, because over eighty per cent of the Indian 
population lives in villages. The Planning Commission has said 
that having regard to the limitation of financial resources, a satis¬ 
factory programme of rural housing in the short period cannot 
be envisaged. But it has also pointed out that since the pressure 
of population shifts towards cities, the slum problems resulting 
therefrom cannot be solved without ameliorating rural living 
conditions. Improvements in the standard of rural housing 
should be effected primarily by utilizing labour and materials 
locally available, with only a modicum of technical assistance. 
“Aided self-help” was recommended as a means of improving 
existing conditions, “without prematurely advancing beyond 
the living habits and means of villages.” This caution was 
necessary because of the temptation of town and village 
planners to draw up grandiose schemes which cannot be put into 
practice. Because the planning of cities and towns is intimately 
connected with village planning, Mr. Walter George, president 
of the Indian Institute of Town Planners, who presided over the 
seminar, pleaded for co-ordination in respect of town and village 
planning. He also cautioned against concentration of power in 
official hands. The people’s direct interest in this matter should 
be awakened ; they should have a vioce in planning and control of 
their neighbourhood. At present there is too much of outside 
advice and assistance, with the result that local initiative is 
stifled. Houses and roads best suited to the real needs of the 
villages cannot be planned realistically without the co-operation 
of the villagers themselves. 



CHAPTER XV 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


Physical environments of a nation have a profound influ¬ 
ence on its character and economic development. In India, the 
gifts of nature are bountiful. Her geographical conditions are so 
favourable that she has occupied a central position in the Eastern 
hemisphere. The Himalayas have provided immense opportuni¬ 
ties for her economic development. The varying degrees of 
temperature, the whimsical but generous monsoons, the wonder¬ 
ful fertility of the soil and great density of population make up 
a techni-coloured picture of India’s economy. The diversity of 
the social life of the people coupled with variation of political 
and cultural standards enrich our economic concepts. Our ancient 
literature bears out the fact that India presented an ideal form of 
republics which were founded on economic, political and social 
considerations of human life. India has a rich cultural heritage. 
Her history stretches back thousands of years in the hoary 
past. 


The whole field of human knowledge in ancient India was 
divided in four categories in which ‘Varta’ formed a significant 
part. The sovereign had to learn ‘Varta’ with special attention 
to agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade. The application of the 
principles of ‘Varta’ within the state by competent men was the 
primary duty of the sovereign. A correct estimate of India’s 
culture and civilisation can be formed by looking into the vast 
literature bequeathed to us by our ancestors. The Vedas, Smritis, 
Epics and Kautalya’s Arthashastra give us the clue to the social, 
political and economic philosophy which enabled Indians to 
attain great heights in all walks of life. Though India was sub¬ 
jected to foreign rule, yet her spirit of freedom was kept alive by 
reminiscences of her ancient glory. Let us believe that by 
recapturing the creative principles of the past and by careful 
exploitation of our vast natural resources, we shall move on to 
occupy a leading position in the world. Keeping in view our 
rich heritage and healthy traditions, we can march ahead by 
means of five-year plans and take the nation to a position of 
progress and prosperity for all in the society. 
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The social structure in ancient India was distinguished by 
the ‘Varna-Ashram’ principle which classified individuals accor¬ 
ding to their worth and age. This classification created a sort of 
adjustment and collaboration in the midst of diversity. The 
‘Varna-Ashram Vyavastha’ implied the fundamental principles of 
planned education, planned family life, planned defence and a 
planned economy. The joint family system provided a type of 
social insurance to all deserving members of the family and the 
famdy was characterised by affectionate relations between its 
members. Women had an honoured place in the society and 
took part in social functions. The system of education played an 
important part in moulding an individual’s character. Life of 
both the teacher and taught was distinguished by the ideaL of 
service, study, simplicity and self-control. It must be noted by 
leaders of the world that the way out of economic greed and 
international brutality is not violent revolution or paper legisla¬ 
tion but the proper development and proper manning of schools 
and universities directed intelligently to the re-construction of 
human character. The keynote of a social philosophy and the 
criterion of judging social institutk)ns has to be their effects 
upon human character. 

The scheme of life envisaged by our ancient Rishis and the 
fundamental concept of chaturvarga—Dharam, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha aimed at a blend of realism and idealism. The Vedic 
outlook on life brought about a synthesis and integration of 
different extremes. The spirit of sacrifice for the sake of others 
and a philosophy of ‘Sarvodaya’ were the characteristic features 
of Aryan polity and social order. Even now the road to the 
utopia of a classless and casteless society in India lies through a 
philosophy of ‘Sarvodaya’ and avoidance of the extremes of 
capitalism and communism, spiritualism and materialism, as well 
as idealism and realism. 

The state in ancient India was neither a bourgeois state 
nor a socialist state having monopolies of political and economic 
power but a welfare state which looked after the good of the 
people. There have been, from earliest times in India, certain 
codes of duties inspiring and regulating the lives of kings and 
rulers of men. Several hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
the Rig-Veda proclaimed ‘In all that exists and in all that 
would yet come, man is and would be supreme’. Here, in India, 
for the first time in history, the ideals of legislative assembly, of 
representative government were conceived and recorded. Demo¬ 
cracy, therefore, is not a new concept for India. Collective, 
general, political and national consciousness of the entire people 
was fully appreciated in ancient India. 
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Sevefal references in the Upanishads and the Epics throw 
light on the concept of an ideal government in consonance with 
our best traditions. Such a government guaranteed a rational 
economic order where production could not be an end in itself 
but was ultimately subordinated to the primary needs of consum¬ 
ption. The system of village self-government was the foundation 
of the Aryan polity. Every village was a petty commonwealth 
and India was a great assemblage of such common-wealths 
Government interference in the social and economic life of the 
people was permeated with a sense of social justice and respect 
for the dignity of the human being. The welfare of villages was 
promoted by the employment of appropriate administrative staff. 
India has won freedom after centuries of slavery and this freedom 
can be permanently strengthened, if the government follow 
healthy ancient traditions and expand their welfare activities 
throughout the country for maximising social good. 

Agriculture formed important part of Vedic economy and 
was considered a dignified occupation. Classification of soil and 
suitability of seeds was fully realised. There are references in 
Vedic literature to systematic farming operations. Kautalya has 
discussed methods of preserving seeds, their timely sowing and 
watering, rotation of crops, means of irrigation and methods of 
manuring. The state, in ancient India, played an important part 
in the development of agriculture and took a certain share out of 
the agricultural produce for the services rendered by it. There 
was no landlord system in ancient India. The state was the 
ultimate landlord. Individual ownership of land was recognised 
and a cultivator could only be dispossessed of his property if he 
failed to pay king’s taxes. The state dealt directly with the 
cultivators unhampered by middle-men. 

The whole available land of a village was utilised in 
suitable proportions for purposes of farming, pastures and 
forests. Kautalya has made a distinction between crown lands and 
private lands, but land policy of the government, in general, aimed 
at giving hereditary rights to the cultivating classes. The national 
government of the country has taken inspiration from this ancient 
concept of land policy and has tried to give the benefits of three 
F’s to the tillers of the soil by abolition of feudal landlordism. 

The progress of our agriculture and the welfare of our 
people has been bound up with the welfare of our cattle. Cattle- 
breeding formed an important part of ‘Vatta’. Cows and 
bullocks have been the pivot of economic life in rural areas. 



The sanctity of the cow has been mostly due to its inestimable 
value to the national economy of the land. In a predominantly 
agricultural country like India, a scientific system of animal 
husbandry has been most essential. There are several references 
in the Mahabharat and Kautalya’s Arthashastra for careful feeding 
and breeding of cattle. Breeding of cattle and cattle census was 
very popular. Diseases of cattle were known and suitable 
measures were taken to cure them. India is deficient these days 
in rhe supply of milk to her growing population, because Indian 
cattle ate under-nourished. 

Cottage and small-scale industries have played an important 
role in out national economy since times immemorial. Ancient 
Indians practised all the arts and crafts needed by society. 
Among the important occupations, besides agriculture and 
animal husbandry, the first place was given to weaving both in 
cotton and wool. The Rig-Veda refers to the famous wool of 
Gandharian sheep and the Yajur Veda to the spinning and 
weaving of wool with a certain technique. The Ramayan refers 
to several types of artisans and craftsmen and the mahabharat 
contains descriptions of artistic designs of goods presented to 
kings. Kautalya has given exhaustive details of the craftsman¬ 
ship of those days. Arts and crafts flourished in-ancient India 
owing to state patronage. The king and people respected the 
artisan. During the Vedic days, the unit of organisation of 
cottage industry was the family, but during Kautalya’s time 
artisans seem to have been organised under the guild system. 
The state arranged for the supply of necessary finance and raw 
materials to the artisans. Even to-day, there is a great scope for 
cottage and small scale industries in the economy of the country 
inspite of a programme of large scale industrilisation. The 
decentralised pattern of organised and progressive planning, for¬ 
mation of artisans’ co-operatives and state patronage will go a 
long way in the revival of India’s cottage industries. 

Forests have a vital role to play in the welfare and develop¬ 
ment of a country. That is why scientific preservation of forests 
was one of the chief characteristics of ancient Indian civilisation. 
The superintendent of forests, in the days of Kautalya, looked 
to their commercial exploitation. Kautalya believed that mines 
were the source of t reasury and suggested their careful exploita¬ 
tion. He has given the essentials of a sound mineral policy 
indicating the necessity of the employment of qualified technical 
personnel for conduct of mining operations. Flis indications for 
ascertaining deposits of different kinds of minerals are exhaustive 
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and sufptising. The technique of tefining metals and removing 
their impurities has a value of its own for experts in mineralogy. 
Kautalya has given suggestions for mining industrial ores and 
precious metals, but no mention is made of coal and petroleum— 
^e two important industrial fuels of modem times. The only 
inference is that they were not much in demand in those days, 
because industry was not organised on the large scale basis and 
factory production was unknown. 

A philosophy of working throughout life is very old in 
India. The Vedic hymns indicate an active life of hard work for 
hundred years. The dignity of labour has been appreciated in 
our ancient literature. Sometimes, workers in the industry need 
not only financial incentives in the form of higher wages but 
non-financial incentives also. Shukracharya has given indications 
of such non-financtal incentives. He has also discussed the 
fundamental basis for determination of wages and the concept of 
a minimun or living wage. Manu and Kautalya have discussed 
ways for regulation of wages and the settlement of disputes 
between employer and employee. Division of labour is recog¬ 
nised by the Vedas, the Mahabharat and organisation of workers 
in the form of guilds existed in the days of Kautalya. The ancient 
state, being a welfare state, cared for the welfare of workers and 
employees. A new labour policy and philosophy with incentives— 
financial and non-financial-is needed for the country to 
maximise our agricultural and industrial output. In such a 
policy, both employers and labourers should advance in mutual 
respect, mutual understanding towards mutual prosperity. 

Trade, from the earliest days, has been one of the great 
up-builders of economic well-being of the human race. There 
ate references in hymns of Rig-Veda for trading in distant lands. 
Ancient India had all types of trade—internal and external-and 
the merchant had an important place in the national economy of 
the country. Partnership in business was recognised by Smritis. 
The chief articles of export and import in the days of Panini and 
Kautalya were different from those of modern times. It appwrs 
that tea did not form part of the articles of export in ancient 
India which now earns over rupees hundred crores of valmble 
foreign exchange for the country. Manu has given clear direc¬ 
tions for morality in trade and pleaded for cardinal principles of 
sound trading. According to the Arthashastra of Kautalya, i he 
department of commerce required a large number of superinten¬ 
dents and markets were incharge of a government officer called 
‘Panyadhaksha’, Rates were controlled and cornering of supply 
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was prevented. Prices of ordinary goods were fixed and pro¬ 
claimed daily by the officials. Weights and measures were 
subject to inspection after every six months as directed by 
Manu. 


All forms of transport worked as the life blood of trade 
and industry of the country. Kautalya attached a grear impor¬ 
tance to roads from a military and economic point of view. 
Merchandise on the roads was carried by carts, camels, asses and 
human porters as well. The superintendent of chariots attended 
to the construction of chariots which were made of different types. 
For crossing oceans and big rivers, the Rig Veda refers to special 
types of boats. The Mahabharat also refers to a mechanically 
propelled boat which was capable of weathering storms on high 
seas. During the days of Kautalya, the department of navigation 
was a separate one charged with the duty of protecting travellers 
against river and sea pirates, of providing and maintaining 
harbours, ferries and bridges and regulating all water traffic. 
The duties of the superintendent of ships indicate the presence 
of a vast and valuable commerce with adequate means of trans¬ 
port and shipping regulations. There is no reference to air 
transport in Kautalya’s Arthashastra, but ait transport cannot be 
regarded as a phenomenon of modern times only. The Vedas 
and the Epics indicate the presence of air transport for long dis¬ 
tances to be coveted in short time. Ancient ideals of morality 
in trade have a lesson for Indian traders and manufacturers for 
purposes of ‘exports promotion programme’ of the government 
these days. 

The concept of wealth in ancient India included a co-rcla- 
tion between wealth, want and welfare. During Vetlic days, 
wealth was counted in cattle (specially cows) horses, heroes and 
good man—power in general. Several hymns of the Rig and 
Atharva Vedi confirm this concept of wealth in those days. The 
concept of wealth as given in the Mahabharat is of a more com¬ 
prehensive nature. Kautalya has referred to diminution of gold 
and grains as loss of wealth. He placed special emphasis on 
gold and grains but included other valuable possessions in his 
concept of wealth. Wealth is a relative term and future genera¬ 
tions of India and the world over may conceive of wealth in a 
different way if space control and inter-planetary flights become 
a regular feature for human race on the Earth. 

There was individual liberty to earn and accumulate wealth 
in ancient India, According to Many and Vyas, there ar^ 
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several ways of earning and acquiring wealth for an individual. 
Productive activity through investment of capital and labour 
was regarded essential for earning and accumulating wealth. 
Speculation and gambling were discouraged as a means of 
acquiring wealth. Kautalya has very clearly suggested that 
‘wealth will pass away from that childish man who inquires most 
after the stars; for wealth is the star for wealth, what can the 
stars do. Capable men certainly secure wealth after a hundred 
trials. Wealth is bound by wealth just as elephants are bound 
by counter-elephants’. The acquisition of wealth, the process of 
its production, consumption and distribution was not supposed 
to be an end in itself but a most important means to the main 
objectives of life—achievement of four purusharthas. According 
to the Mahabharat, the wealthiest man is he who keeps his 
mental balance in pleasure and pain, prosperity and adversity 
and is indifferent to the worries of past, present and future. 
Accumulation of wealth was thus to be accompanied by a sense 
of moral and social welfare. 

The productive organisation of the ancient Aryan society 
had its own ideology and form. It was an ideology in which 
moral values predominated. The moral law was a guarantee of 
protection against starvation and for equitable distribution of 
wealth. The economic philosophy of Rig Vcdic hymns sugges¬ 
ted an equitable distribution of food resources of the country. 
Social and economic life was free from clash of interests and 
the class-war of Marxian theory did not arise. The criterion to 
determine wages was justice based on humanitarin considera¬ 
tions. The return which each group received for its services 
was not a matter of natural law but of equity and justice. Land¬ 
lords and capitalists could not oppress cultivators and borrowers. 
Law givers in ancient India realised that capital contributed to 
the production of wealth and hence Dharam Shastras justified 
interest on leans. Manu has given detailed instructions for the 
regulation of rates of interest. Compound interest was forbidden 
by Manu but permitted on certain considerations. Both Manu 
and Kautalya fotbade exhorbitant rates of interest. 

Analysis of profits given by Kautalya, in case of an 
adventure against as enemy, is of a different type than that made 
in case of profits of business undertakings. Obstructions to 
profits discussed by Kautalya confirm the view that profits ate 
the reward of purely entrepreneurial functions which cannot be 
performed by paid employees. The changing world offers 
Unjitlesg oppofftmities fo the far-sighted, dating and devej: 
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enttepteneufs to make profits by turning the facts of the situation 
in their favour. 

The Atharva Veda directs to earn wealth with hundred 
hands but to distribute the same with one thousand hands. 
Disparities between the rich and the poor and between advanced 
and under-developed countries can be reduced by adhering to 
directions of the Atharva Veda. Though several hymns of the 
Vedas suggest equality of wealth distribution, yet they do not 
support absolute equality because of the basic fact that men 
are not equal in their capacity, calibre, character, aptitude and 
outlook. 

The exchange of commodities on the principle of barter 
seems to have been in vogue from very early times. Bhishma 
Pitaraah explained to Yudhishtra the chief characteristics of 
exchange by barter and pointed out that such exchanges have 
been the old traditions of sages and other good people. But 
such exchange could be regarded as justified only when they 
were voluntary and not forced on any party to the exchange. No 
proper social organisation could exist in the absence of some 
form of money. Though cow was recognised as a unit of value 
for purposes of exchange in Vedic days, yet there were other 
recognised units of value such as ‘Nishka’, ‘Shatman’ and ‘Pana’. 
There are references in Vedic hymns and in the Mahabharat to 
‘Nishka’ as a sort of gold coin used in those days. An analysis 
of the relative measures of copper, silver and gold given by 
Manu seems to be the basis for coinage of both standard and 
token coins of the country. According to the Arthashastra of 
Kautalya, the superintendent of mint was to manufacture silver 
coins madd up of four parts of copper and one-sixteenth part of 
any of the metals—tikshna, tripu, sisa and anjana. The king 
reserved the right of coining in silver and copper which was 
executed by his officials on behalf of those who brought their 
raw metal. Silver coins were to be manufactured in units of a 
‘pana’, half a pana, a quarter and one-eighth pana. Copper coins 
were to b3 in units of a mashaka, half a mashaka, Kakani and 
half a kakani. The examiner of coins was to regulate currency 
both as a medium of exchange and as Icpal tender admissible into 
the treasury. Manufacture of gold coins has not been referred 
to by Kautalya. The use of the ‘Shatninn’ cither as a gold or 
silver coin gives us a clue to some sort of decimal coinage in 
ancient India which is supposed to be the simplest form of 
coinage making calculations quick and easy. The system has 
been adopted in loj out of about 140 countries that issue their 
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own coins. It has received attention of the government of India 
as well. Paper and credit money did not play as important a 
part in ancient Indian economy as they do in the modern mecha¬ 
nism of exchange in the country. But letters of credit and the 
hundis helped travellers to get convenience in cities and towns 
where they went on business or religions trips. 

Different classes of modern banks were unknown in 
anicent India, but the system of indigenous banking is very old 
in our country. It has been in force for many centuries before 
the science of banking became an established fact in Western 
countries. Though the ancient methods of banking differed 
from the European ideas of banking, yet they rendered immense 
service to the trade and industry or the country. 'I'he codes of 
Manu and Yagnavalkya have laid down rules for honesty, 
punctuality and responsibility in repayment of debts borrowed. 
Kautalya has emphasised the need for public control, regulation 
and supervision of the credit sector of national economy. He 
has pointed out that the nature of transactions between creditors 
and debtors was always to be scrutinised as it was of vital 
national importance. He has discussed the rates of interest to 
be charged for different kinds of loans. There was no 
nationalisation of banking business in ancient India but the 
necessary control on it was exercised by the state. 

A rich treasury and ample reserve funds were regarded as 
essential departments of the State. Manu, Vyas and Kautalya 
have emphasised the importance of a sound treasury for national 
welfare. Kautalya has given an exhaustive list of the form of 
economic activity which yielded substantial revenue to the ex¬ 
chequer. There arc many references in the Mahabharat to show 
diverse activities of the state in the realm of ‘Vatta* for the 
purpose of filling its treasury. The earliest and most prevalent 
form of government interference with the economic life of 
individual and business enterprises has been taxation. Taxes 
were regarded in Hindu politics as the wages of the king for the 
services of administration. A single tax has been beyond the 
sphere of practical finance and was never advocated in ancient 
India. The multiplicity of taxes is clear from the code of Manu 
and the Arthashastra of Kautalya. The system of land tax was 
a very popular source and was generally paid in kind. Smritis 
lay down no uniform rate as regards land tax and the variation 
seems to be due partly to the quality of land in question 
and partly to the dilFcrent needs of governments in different 
times. 
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The purpose of all taxation, in ancient India, was the 
welfare of the people. Certain sound principles of taxation were 
always kept in mind and taxes were to be levied in proper place, 
proper time and proper form. They were not to be realised by 
a painful method and the deserving classes of people were ex¬ 
empted from taxation. Such exemptions have been recommen¬ 
ded by Manu, Vyas and Kautalya. 

The king could raise additional finance in abnormal times 
both inside and outside the country. But he had to explain to 
his people the gravity of the situation and to win over their 
confidence for raising extra-ordinary finance. Vyas, Shukra and 
Kautalya have given suggestions for replenishment of the trea¬ 
sury to meet emergencies. I'he extent of state activity was very 
wide and included protective, administrative, social, economic 
and commercial functions. Public expenditure was incurred for 
defence and maintenance of law and order. An equal emphasis 
was placed on nation-building activities. The ancient Indian 
state was also interested in a number of productive enterprises 
and the problems of a balanced or surplus budget were consi¬ 
dered more important. The Mahabharat throws light on this 
aspect of financial administration. 

Kautalya has given a detailed classification of income and 
expenditure of the state and has suggested scientific mainteannce 
of accounts. He has pointed out forty ways of embezzlement 
of funds. He says, “It is possible to mark the movements of 
birds flying high up in the sky but not so is it possible to ascer¬ 
tain the movement of government servants of hidden purpose”. 
He believed that men ate naturally fickle-minded and, like horses 
at work, exihibit constant change in their temper. Hence, their 
activities were fully to be scrutinised. Those who increased the 
king’s revenue instead of eating it up, were to be rewarded and 
made permanent in service. I'here is, no doubt, a paramount 
need to increase public outlay on social welfare in our country, 
but there is a greater need for an anti-waste compaign and getting 
the full value for the money spent. Kautalya’s instructions 
should impress the planners and finance ministries in the 
country to set standards of austerity, efficiency, regularity and 
economy. 

Peace is vital for national and international progress. All 
the great thinkers of India, through the ages, have tried to pro¬ 
mote peace and avoid struggle. The munitions for peace were 
supposed to be justice, honesty, mutual understanding and 
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respect for the rights of others. But there arose occasions when 
peace could not be maintained at any price and the greed, hatred, 
jealousy, perfidy of the evil-minded persons forced a clash of 
arms. Tne great battles of the Epics were fought and fought 
valiantly to a victory by the righteous persons when all efforts 
for making peace failed. Even to-day, we are labouring assidu¬ 
ously in the cause of peace, but there can be no peace in the world 
unless there is peace in the hearts of men. Real peace rests on 
peace of mind. 

The challenge of war, in ancient times, was accepted out 
of sheet necessity to curb the craft and unscrupulousness of the 
evil doers and to establish the rule of right over might. Under 
the circumstances, all resources, in men, money and material, 
were mobilised to punish the guilty. There were certain canons 
of warfare as discussed by Manu and Bhishma, but ‘Kuta Yuddha’ 
was also resorted to as suggested by Shukra and Kautalya. A 
description of the defence of Dwarka against king shalva, as 
given in the Maliabharat, brings to our mind the adoption of 
scorched earth policy by Victorious Russians in the last war. 
Bhishma suggested to Yudhishtra an all-out effort to fight the 
enemy on all fronts in case a war broke out. 

Kautalya has discussed very exhaustively the fundamentals 
of a policy concerning peace and w’ar. He has given classifica¬ 
tions of an open, treacherous and silent battle to gain victory. 
He has also given indications about neutrality and concluding 
a treaty of peace with the enemy. For restoration of peace in a 
conquered country, Kautalya has suggested that the conqueror 
should cover the enemy’s vices with his own virtues, strictly 
observe his own duties, bestow rewards, remit taxes and consult 
leaders of people to maintain peace. He should bestow special 
rewards on those who deserted the enemy for his cause and 
should adopt the same mode of life, the same dress, language and 
customs as those of the people of the territory. He should hold 
reltgious life in high esteem. Learned men, orators, charitable 
and brave persons should be favoured with gifts of land and 
money. He should afford help to miserable, helpless and disea¬ 
sed persons and compel born thieves, undesirable persons to 
change their habitations often. The inference of this analysis 
is that leaders of people in ancient India loved peace but advised 
going to war when it became necessary. Out army has been 
described, by the defence minister, as the Gandhian army whose 
aim is peace and not war. But in case an emergency arises, it 
will have to defend country’s liberty, honour and glory. 
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The art and science of town planning dates back to the 
oldest civilisation. In every civilisation, planned growth of 
towns, according to prevalent conceptions, has taken place from 
time to time. Such examples are scattered all over the ages in 
India. The Indian science of town and village planning is very 
old. The sites of the villages were carefully chosen according 
to certain principles. During Kautalya’s time, there was a 
definite grouping of villages both for economic purposes and 
for national defence. Town planning, in ancient India, was 
based on certain basic rules such as the orientation of main 
streets, the sub-division of the city area and the width of the 
streets. The city, specially the capital city, was the creation of 
careful fore-thought and planning. Elaborate regulations 
were laid down for proper sanitary arrangements and to prevent 
such calamities as the out -break of fire. The principles involved 
in town planning change with times and requirements of the 
people. Maintenance of urban sanitation constitutes one of the 
most difficult problems of modern civilised life. There are 
about 54 million houses in rural areas which need re-conditioning 
and re-building. Preparation of master plans for all big cities 
is essential, if the dangers of haphazard and unplanned growth 
are to be met. Suitable measures have to be adopted by the 
town and village planners to prepare the public mind to receive 
new and healthy ideas in this sphere keeping in view the ancient 
traditions as laid down by Manu, Vyas, Shukra and Kautalya. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that consideration of morality 
in economic behaviour was of fundamental importance in ancient 
times and the welfare of mankind depends on this even to-day. 
Our ancient thinkers rejected the philosophy of class war and 
class hatred. ‘Sarvodaya' or welfare of all has been the guiding 
principle of economic behaviour in our country. Sacrifice of 
human beings for the sake of ‘isms’ is alien to our thought and 
culture. On the other hand, our thinkers have emphasised the 
view that ‘isms’ should be judiciously mixed-up for the sake of 
human welfare. That is why Mixed Economy under a welfare 
state was the order of the day thousands of years back in India. 
Our thinkers also upheld the slogan of equality. The objective 
of equality was not to be achieved by sword but it was to be 
implemented by persuation, mutual understanding and social 
consciousness. It would, therefore, not be an exaggeration to 
say that India had a sound social, political, economic system and 
a democratic set-up which was unique in the world. 
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